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THE WEEK. 


THE news from the seat of war is little or nothing. 
There is as yet no result from the combined movemert 
of Kitchener’s and Douglas’s columns in the south and 
Plumer’s in the north. Neither branch of the movement 
has advanced any appreciable distance from the railway, 
and we must wait patiently for news, as we did three 
months ago in the parallel case of French and Smith- 
Dorrien’s similar advance in the south-east. . That 
advance, by the way, appears to be definitely abandoned. 
French has regained the railway and is back in 
Johannesburg. Whether or not temporary garrisons 
remain in Piet Retief and Amsterdam we are not told, 
but it is certain that nothing can permanently be left 
there—they are too far from the railway. Two small 
bodies have been ambushed, one at Klerksdorp, the other 
near Machadodorp, a patrol has surrendered near 
Winburg and a small body of irregulars appears to 
have been wiped out at Springs. It is the same story 
everywhere. Our accidents, our casualty lists—even our 
successes—tell the same tale: we are tied to the railway. 


ONLY eighty-eight members of Parliament (mostly 
Irish and a few English and Scotch Liberals) voted 
against the Income Tax Resolutions. The Irish minority, 
however, have a powerful organ in the Standard, which 
will doubtless requite their support of its crusade against 
the Income Tax by helping to push the Home Rule 
movement. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s speech on the 
Income Tax Resolutions was conceived in the same 
spirit as his financial statement. He said he had hopes 
lingering at the bottom of his mind that the additional 
taxation might turn the thoughts of the country towards 
economy. “ Therefore,” he added, “ the fourteen-penny 
Income Tax might not be one of our permanent institu- 
tions.” As the cost of the war is now admitted by Mr. 
Brodrick to be 1} millions a week, the produce of the 
war twopence will last more than a fortnight. But if 
existing contracts are exempted from the new Coal Tax 
it is doubtful whether the tax will produce more than a 
million in the current year. The coal agitation goes on. 
The trade gets prices raised by the war, votes for the 
war and objects to pay. It is human nature. 


THE last week has provided an excellent illustration 
of what can be done by vigilant criticism in the House 
of Commons. We have always felt that the Opposition 
were very much to blame for neglecting to move the 
adjournment of the House when Mr. Brodrick admitted 
that the wives of fighting Boers were worse treated in 
our camps than those of Boers who had surrendered. 
We now know from Mr. Brodrick’s answer last week 
that this scandalous practice was abandoned in con- 
sequence of the criticisms and questions of Mr. Ellis 
and others at Westminster. ‘The number of women in 
these camps has increased very largely, and we hope 
that the appeal for help printed in our correspondence 
columns will be widely responded to. 


THERE was nothing very new in the debate on the _ 


question of a Catholic University for Ireland. No pro- 
blem illustrates quite so completely the incapacity of a 


7“ 


British Parliament to legislate for that country. Such 
a University is demanded by politicians so diverse in 
political and religious opinion as Mr. Morley, Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, Mr. William Jones, and 
Mr. Balfour. Every Irish Secretary is in favour of grant- 
ing the demand, yet the demand, alas! seems as far from 
success as ever. The Liberal solution of the Irish ques- 
tion would settle this, and many other Irish political 
difficulties, for an Irish Parliament would undoubtedly 
make the necessary provision for higher teaching at once. 
But when Mr. Balfour argues that a University ought 
to be created, and that he can never persuade his 
colleagues to agree with him, he surely sees that his 
apology for Unionism—that a Parliament in London 
can Satisfy all the legitimate needs of the Irish. nation— 
collapses hopelessly over a question he acknowledges to 
be vital to Irish interests. 


THE first annual meeting of the League of Liberals 
against Aggression and Militarism was held on Wednes- 
day. Recent events, as Dr. Spence Watson observed in 
a letter he wrote to the meeting, have helped to teach 
the nation the wisdom of a crusade against a policy of 
adventure, and the large audience, drawn from all parts 
of the country, showed that the work of the League in 
maintaining Mr. Gladstone’s principles through the 
darkest hours of Liberalism had not been thrown away. 
The chief resolution, protesting against annexation and 
welcoming the Liberal Leader’s declaration against a 
Crown colony, was moved by Mr. Maddison with an 
eloquence now rare in our public. life. The feature of the 
meeting was the presence of Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer. 
The audience gave the two distinguished colonial states- 
mena greatovation. Mr. Merrimanrecalled the conference 
which he attended for the inauguration of the Imperial 
Federation League, and he pointed out that as Impe- 
rialism grew, Federation receded into the background. 
Certainly it would be impossible to imagine anything 
more fatal to any idea of Federation than such applica- 
tions of Imperialism as Mr. Merriman described in the 
administration of Cape Colony. Mr. Sauer made a 
powerful speech, in which he brought home very 
effectively the disastrous consequences to Dutch con- 
fidence in British rule which must follow from convert- 
ing a war for satisfaction into a war of conquest. Both 
these gentlemen, we are glad to know, are to address 
meetings in the country. Cape Colony is fortunate in 
her representatives, and England is in great need of 
such advisers. 


Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN presided at a 
dinner on Wednesday in honour of Mr. Lough, and once 
more disclaimed, as did Lord Spencer on Thursday, all 
responsibility for the causes of the war, the conduct of 
the war and the consequences: of the war. . He criti- 
cised the Budget very effectively, but perhaps nothing 
in his speech was quite so welcome as his repeated 
declaration in favour of the old Liberalism. To that 
Liberalism, as Mr. Bryce remarked in his speech at 
Newcastle on Thursday, the country will return as soon 
as it begins to think, and the Budget is calculated to set 
it thinking. Mr. Bryce described in powerful language 
the long series of disasters that. have followed in the 
train of our adventurous Imperialism. It is usual in 
some quarters to. talk.about the “fruits of the war.” 
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Mr. Bryce is in no error on that point. The term was 
used to describe two territories reduced almost to a 
desert with a British flag flying over a people neither 
loyal nor contented. 


Lorp GOSCHEN made at the Imperial Institute, on 
Wednesday, a speech so characteristic of the party for 
which he spoke, and of the new patriotism, that it 
demands rather more notice than it has received from 
the Press ; or, indeed, than its public importance would 
seem to warrant. Of this-speech, the text was contained 
in one stupendous sentence: ‘‘ We saw the accumula- 
tion of that wealth which was the foundation of our 
power.” There, in a dozen words, is the whole of 
the sentiment which is dragging us down. The founda- 
tion of our power in the past—pray God it may 
continue to be the foundation of our power in the 
future—has been a certain national temper very similar 
to that admirable tenacity which all of us who hold by 
the old English tradition admire in our present enemies. 
It was precisely because, as a small and comparatively 
poor nation, we clung to our national independence, 
engaged stronger and far wealthier rivals in defen- 
sive wars, and despised ‘the cosmopolitan spirit, that 
we now stand at that perilous material eminence and 
are bound by those ties in which Lord Goschen 
delights. Was it wealth that enabled 2,700 Boers to 
hold the trenches against ten times their number at 
Colenso? Did wealth keep the Highlanders together 
at Magersfontein, forbid Dewetsdorp, Reddersburg, 
Lindley, Helvetia, to surrender, or make the jaded troops 
of Knox march as De Wet marched from Welcom 
south to the Orange? Wealth has done one thing only 
for us in this campaign. It has enabled us in the latter 
part of the campaign to raise, by offering them twice 
their wages, reinforcements of a quality that would 
never be accepted in a regular army, and so enabled us 
to boast that (again in Lord Goschen’s words) “ we ” 
(that is, those who borrow the money to pay these men) 
“are not faltering.” 


LorD GOSCHEN congratulated us on the new 
loan. Consols have only fallen from 114 to 94. 
There was not one allusion to that feature of the 
war which was indeed secure from the taint of finance 
and that worthily reflected the ancient spirit of this 
nation—the enthusiastic volunteering of our gentlemen 
last year. There was the hackneyed falsity about 
colonial “‘ enthusiasm and self-sacrifice” (at five shillings 
a day and premiums), and the almost equally hackneyed 
abuse of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. But the chief things 
Lord Goschen could be found to praise were the things 
that are bought and sold; bought fighters, expensive 
loyalty, the power of many millions. Patriotism that 
seeks no price, and the kind of fighting that is not for 

old mines or for dividends, but for ideas, disturbs this 
financier, and he leaves it on one side. It would be better 


- for England that she had remained a pastoral island in the 


North Sea, breeding a hard, pure race of men, and 
keeping her old narrow suspicion of foreign influence, 
than that she should come to applaud or to follow the 
ideals which Lord Goschen proposes. They have been 
the ruin of every nation that has yielded tothem. Their 
fruit is effeminacy, plutocracy, and corruption, and the 
State that yields to them descends, and has descended 
throughout history, by the same path to decrepitude. 
It comes to depend upon mercenaries, it gives false 
reasons for its military adventures, it calls every symptom 
of its decay by some name drawn from an older and a 
better time, and it ends in accepting cynically—and for 
the sake of wealth—every humiliation. 


THE celebrators of St. George’s Day doubtless lay 
themselves open to a certain amount of amiable chaff, 
as that historical person is not in himself one of the most 
vivid, and it is excessively improbable that he ever heard 
of England. We do not know for certain, it seems, 


whether he was an Arian in Cappadocia or a martyr 
under Diocletian, and the only thing we do know is that 
he was certainly not what he is ordinarily represented. 
But the celebrations are thoroughly good and whole- 
some, for three reasons. First, because in these acid 
times, when every man who wants a new kind of 
parish pump calls every man who does not want it 
“unpatriotic,” it is well that under the shadow of a 
name as remote from all modern matters as Roland or 
Arthur, all patriotic Englishmen should join in praise of 
the ancient and beautiful country in which they were 
born. Secondly, it is good because it recalls the 
medizval conception of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, the noble dream of national heroes con- 
tending not to slay each other, but to emulate cach 
other in the slaying of evil things. It is the great 
conception ot the brotherhood of the Aryan nations 
which was the dominant thought of Mr. Gladstone. 
Thirdly, it is good because the legend in which St. 
George figures is the old and indestructible story upon 
which civilization and chivalry are based, the story of 
the war between courage and strength, between the 
stubbornness of force and the greater stubbornness of 
faith. We believe that the English are still at root a 
chivalrous people, and it will do them no harm to wish 
to be like St. George. It is only lately that a cult has 
arisen which wishes to be like the dragon. 


Mr. LouGH, a great authority on Irish finance, 
has published a small pamphlet, bringing the figures 
“with regard to Irish taxation since the Report of the 
Royal Commission in 1895 up to date.” These figures 
show an increase of £1,095,851, to which a million was 
added last year for war taxation. Nearly half this 
amount, indeed, is apparently neutralised by the 
additional local grants, which are partly due, Mr. 
Lough thinks, to the Financial Relations agitation. 
Unfortunately they are only doles to (absentee) land- 
lords. The population of Ireland shows a decline of 
100,000 during the seven years. On alcohol the taxes 
have steadily risen until they amount almost to one pound 
for every man, woman, and child in Ireland. But the 
most remarkable feature in the table of accounts is the 
expenditure upon “law, police, and Dublin Castle,” 
which amounts to over 3 millions. Ata similar rate the 
expenditure on such services in England would be no 
less than £25,000,000. No fact provides a more com- 
plete exposure of the wastefulness and ill success of our 
administrative system in Ireland. It should also be 
remembered that the Royal Commission held that even 
in 1894 at least 23 millions too much had been exacted. 
The Report (signed by eleven out of thirteen members) 
stated “ That whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland is 
about one-eleventh of that of Great Britain, the relative 
taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, and is 
not estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth.” 
Now, therefore, the excessive taxation must amount to 
more than three millions, 


THE General Council of the Bar held its annual 
meeting on Tuesday. It proposed one useful reform— 
viz., that the Long Vacation should commence on the 
1st instead of the 12th ‘of August, and should end on 
the 12th instead of the 24th of October. A resolution 
was carried expressing the opinion that the practice of 
appointing Judges to perform duties outside and often 
inconsistent with those attaching to their judicial posi- 
tions was contrary to the public interests. For the rest 
the Bar Council has occupied itself with small matters 
of professional etiquette. The tendency of its decisions 
was certainly not in the direction of allowing the 
unemployed majority of the profession to earn fees, or 
to relieve litigants of large and unnecessary expenses. 
In spite of its democratic constitution, the Bar Council 
is aristocratic and even oligarchic in tone, and would be 


thunderstruck at any suggestion of introducing into the 


legal profession that “freedom of contract” between 
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counsel and client which its opulent members support 
so strongly (for other people) in the House and on the 
platform. The Council, of course, had nothing to say 
about the iniquitous practice of “ devilling,” whereby 
one man (usually poor) does work for which another 
man (probably rich) is paid. 


An excellent speech was made by Dr. Parker at the 
assembly of the Congregational Union on Monday. He 
began by saying how deeply he sympathised with the 
Roman Catholics under the insult inflicted on them by 
the coronation oath. “It was no more the business of 
the State to denounce religion than to patronize it.” 
“All oaths, like all wars, were obsolete.” Dr. Parker 
went on to explain the attitude of Nonconformists to the 
Crown :— 

“ They were more than willing to hail Edward VII.as King 
but they would never hail him as head of the Church or 
Defender of the Faith. There!was one Head of the Church ; 
He would defend the faith.” 

The most remarkable suggestion made by the Pastor 
of the City Temple was addressed to the Liberation 
Society :— 

“ What they now wanted was young leadership. A strong 
infusion of Lloyd-Georgism would do them a world of good— 
and by Lloyd-Georgism he simply meant high spirit, hopeful 
courage, and invincible determination. They wanted fighting 
men.” 

No feature in this week’s meeting is more pleasing than 
the evidently cordial relations existing between the 
Baptist and Congregational organisations. The two 
assemblies held a joint meeting on Wednesday. The 
Union Chairman’s advice to the supporters of the war, 
though late, is not yet unnecessary :— 

“The men who were most strongly in favour of war never 
lost anything in dignity or in influence by giving the fullest 
honourable liberty of thought and speech to those who differed 
from them. He honoured Christian men who in recent times 
had lifted up their voice in condemnation of war, and he 
honoured them the more that he had not been able to adopt all 
their views.” 

This will be hard reading to Mr. Wanklyn, who is 
anxious to excite disturbances at Mr. Merriman’s Edin- 
burgh meeting. We had the pleasure of printing in 
this paper an apology from Mr. Wanklyn for his attack 
on General Butler eighteen months ago. We are glad 
to promise Mr. Wanklyn the hospitality of our columns 
so soon as he thinks his dignity demands that he 
should make the apology he owes to Mr. Merriman. 


A Goop deal of interest has been displayed in a Bill 
for the closing of shops introduced by Lord Avebury. 
The Bill gives traders in any given district power to 
enforce the closing of shops at an hour, not earlier than 
7 p.m., to be approved by the local authority. It is 
objected that the Bill interferes with adult labour, and 
enables a majority to coerce a minority. The reply 
given is that such hours are already regulated in many 
cases, and that shop assistants have very little power of 
determining the hours they will work. It is further 
argued that the: present system allows a very small 
minority to extend the working day, and so to coerce the 
majority. Voluntary effort has done much to reduce 
the former excessive hours in this ill-paid and often 
unhealthy employment ; it is suggested, therefore, that 
a substantial majority shall have the power, under 
Proper restrictions, of fixing the closing hour in its 
district. Such a measure is free from the objection, 
often brought against, say, an Eight Hours’ Bill, that 
it will limit production ; for if every shop in England 
were to close an hour earlier, practically the same 
amount of goods would be sold. So the measure may 
be regarded as a desirable form of Local Option. 


No Metropolitan enterprise has met with a more 
deserved and immediate success than the Hammersmith 
Tramways. From the moment when the first car 
moved, the trams have been well filled. On Saturday 
and Sunday it was difficult to obtain a seat. Yet these 


lines do not connect large centres of population which 
have no alternative routes. The district leased bya 
“Moderate” County Council to the North Metro- 
politan Company afforded infinitely greater expectations 
of remunerative traffic. But that company finds its 
scanty trams half-full. The only difference between 
North and West lies in the speed, comfort, and cleanli- 
ness of the cars. If the northern company would 
discard its horses for electricity, double the pace, and 
increase the number of its cars, it might well carry six 
times as many passengers. It is particularly true of 
tram services that “ the supply creates the demand.” 


A WHOLE chapter of morality might be written 
about newspaper posters. One of our correspondents 
was horrified on Saturday last to see in great blue 
letters— 

“ FRANCE AND RUvssIA, 
AMBASSADOR RECALLED.” 


He put down a penny and got a St. sane Gazette, but 
was only able to find a short Reuter telegram containing a 
statement from the Gaulois that M. Delcassé would 
during his visit at St. Petersburg ask for changes to be 
made in the staff of the Russian Embassy in Paris. 


THE snows have melted away in the Balkans, the 
spring has come and the year will be as other years. 
For it is safe to say that the Macedonian agitation in 
Bulgaria has collapsed. The arrest of M. Saratof was 
the first step. The sequel suggests that the whole 
movement which so recently seemed to menace the 
peace of the Balkans depended absolutely upon the 
restless personality of its leader. Having caged this 
enterprising young man and half-a-dozen of his most 
active associates, the Bulgarian Government had the 
wisdom to allow the Macedonian League to hold its 
congress in Sofia. It had a number of fire-eating reso- 
lutions before it, calling aloud for an immediate rising 
and for the prompt invasion of Turkey. It omitted to 
pass the resolutions. It turned its back on its president 
in gaol. It elected a moderate “ticket” to direct its 
future movements. Henceforward, let us hope, there 
will be an end of the terrorism which M. Saratof had 
reduced to a system. It is very nice for Prince 
Ferdinand and very convenient for Russia. As for 
Macedonia itself, we fear it only means a further spell 
of Turkish misrule. It would be too much to expect 
the Powers to step in. They will go to sleep again for 
another twelve months and forget the unlucky Mace- 
donians until some year the snows melt with more 
torrential vigour. 


Wo is Mr. “Geoffrey Noel”? Who is “Ivanhoe”? 
Who is “ Vindex”? Who was the Capetown corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph? Who is Mr. Ivan 
Muller ? Or is there a Mr. Geoffrey Ivan(hoe) Vindex 
Miller? Perhaps after all the Rhodesian journalists 
are not as numerous as they appear. 


Wirth the death of the Bishop of Oxtord the Church of 
England loses one of her most distinguished scholars. Dr. 
Stubbs, however, was always a historian rather than an 
ecclesiastic, although he published several works dealing 
with the medizval Church. His reputation is mainly 
based on his Select Charlers and Conslilulional History, 
two books which continue to be authorities in the 
Oxford School of Modern History. It is, indeed, in 
connection with this School that the ex-Regius Professor 
will be best remembered. He and his great friend 
Freeman had much to do with the introduction of 
“modern” history in Oxford, though it is doubtfnl 
whether either approved of the name. Asa Bishop Dr. 
Stubbs was not remarkable ; he was too learned to be 
a great preacher, but was said to excel in the work of 
diocesan administration, 
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THE HEAD OF MR. BUCKLE ON A 
CHARGER. 


R. BUCKLE printed on January the 16th the 
greater part of an anonymous letter that had 
appeared the day before in the Freeman’s Fournal, in 
which it was stated that Lord Kitchener had given 
orders that quarter was to be refused to the Boers if he 
should succeed in a plan he had formed for surrounding 
them. The Times penetrates into every corner of the 
world, and. reaches the enemies of England in every 
country. In South Africa, as elsewhere, it was remarked 
that that well-known newspaper thought this letter 
sufficiently important to find a place in its columns, 
and our critics drew their own conclusions, The 
imprimatur of the Times still counts for something. 
We ourselves had refused until then to take any 
notice of an anonymous and incredible accusation 
against Lord Kitchener, but we pointed out that as soon 
as that accusation had been reproduced in the Times, 
some kind of contradiction was imperatively required. 
No contradiction appeared, and on February 6th Mr. 
Cartwright reproduced in his own paper, the South 
African News, the part of the letter that Mr. Buckle had 
printed, calling upon the Government to contradict it. 
Then at last the Government issned their contradiction. 
Mr. Buckle had spread suspicion far and wide. Mr. 
Cartwright had succeeded in dispersing that suspicion. 
Mr. Buckle is at large enjoying all the honours that are 
paid to the faded glories of what was once a great 
newspaper. Mr. Cartwright goes to prison for twelve 
months. 

- Before the outbreak of the war and during certain 
very critical negotiations our forces in South Africa 
were under the command of that distinguished and coura- 
geous officer, Sir William Butler. Then and afterwards 
there was general anxiety, for certain Imperialist papers 
assured us that the Dutch, including Mr. Schreiner, who 
was then Prime Minister of Cape Colony, were disloyal. 
A rising at the Cape, if these journalists were correct, 
was almost inevitable. In such circumstances it was 
clearly of the first importance that nothing should be 
done to shake the general confidence in our executive 
authorities. Mr. Harmsworth, emulating the local 
Rhodesian press, and going further than Mr. Chaplin, 
who as a Minister of the Crown publicly com- 
miserated Sir Alfred Milner on the misfortune which 
had given him Sir William Butler as a colleague, attacked 
Sir William Butler vehemently in the leading columns of 
his newspaper. Mr. Malan is the editor of Ons Land. 
A few weeks ago a letter was printed in that paper 
charging General French, not with treachery, but with 
inhumanity. Mr. Malan was away at the time, but as 
editor he was technically responsible for statements 
printed, not in his leading articles, but in the corre- 
spondence columns of the newspaper. Mr. Harmsworth 
is at large enjoying all the flatteries and hospitalities of 
peers, politicians and others who have reason to court 
the favour and to dread the displeasure of the new 
journalism. Mr. Malan is gone to prison for twelve 
months. 

The general and indiscriminate publication of every 
rumour of atrocity and outrage has always seemed to us 
a mistaken, as well as an unfair, method of conducting 
an agitation. The atrocities themselves are often—as 
we have had good enough reason to know during the 
last eighteen months—the creations of a malicious or 


a diseased imagination. Men will quite unaccount- 
ably accuse themselves in cold blood of inconceiv- 
able crimes ; others will accuse their enemies of such 
crimes for reasons that are plain enough. Politicians 
who are anxious to discuss the real issues in a great con- 
troversy know very well the danger of blurring the 
grand outlines of principle by the misty phantoms of 
credulous passion. The natures on whom a certain 
dramatic passion for the horrible grows like the habit 
of dram-drinking do not make the statesmen of a 
great cause ; they begin as its artists, and they tend to 
become its caricaturists. We have ourselves, in criti- 
cising the conduct of the war, limited our attention 
to particular and definite acts of such importance that 
they ceased to be details ; such acts as Lord Roberts’ 
cruel and lawless proclamations. The South African 
News has been generally conducted on the same prin- 
ciple. We think it a misfortune that the anonymous letter 
from the officer at the front should ever have been given 
to the Press. We think Mr. Malan’s substitute would 
have been well advised to refuse to print the 
letter charging General French with inhumanity. But 
the blame for the first of these mistakes rests on the 
shoulders of two editors in Dublin and London ; the 
second mistake is an absolutely negligible peccadillo 
in comparison with the crimes against truth, justice and 
peace committed every hour by Reuter’s agents, the 
loyalist Press, and the African correspondents of the 
London newspapers. Yet the authors of these 
calumnies drink and make merry in the saloon bars of 
Kimberley and Capetown, not only undisturbed by the 
menace of the law, but fortified and encouraged by the 
public approval of the High Commissioner. 


The Times is at least candid enough to acknowledge 
that Mr. Cartwright is punished for something else than 
the offence with which he was charged. The convic- 
tion of Mr, Cartwright, we are told, has taught a “ tardy 
but wholesome lesson : ””— 

“He has served the cause of sedition in the Press A 
sentence of twelve months’ imprisonment would be a very 
moderate penalty for some of the atrocious libels invented and 
circulated by the Afrikander organs in Cape Colony.” 

The particular libel for circulating which Mr. Cart- 
wright is in prison was circulated three weeks earlier 
by Mr. Buckle; and we do not suppose that Mr. Buckle 
imagines he would himself get off too lightly with 
twelve months’ imprisonment. So Mr. Cartwright is 
punished for serving “the cause of sedition.” We defy 
the Times to justify the charge if it means by sedition 
anything less honourable than disagreement with the 
loyalists. The Times ought to know what serving the 
cause of sedition is, for one of its own correspondents 
was Mr. Monypenny, a highly-salaried mischief-maker 
in the Transvaal, the employee of: the Rhodesian 
syndicate, who, instead of committing such trivial 
offences as abuse of generals and politicians, clamoured 
day by day for the overturning of the Republic. Has 
Mr. Cartwright ever incited the Dutch to drive the 
British from Cape Colony? There is one cause even 
the Times cannot accuse Mr. Cartwright of serving— 
the cause of militant finance. When the miscel- 
laneous capitalists of the Rhodesian party bought 
the Diamond Field Advertiser Mr. Cartwright refused 
the offer of editing the paper at a high salary, 
preferring to be poor and independent rather than 
become the sleek mercenary of such employers. Mr. 
Buckle, acting, we do not doubt, from the highest 
motives, did Dr. Rutherfoord Harris and‘his foreign 
allies a considerable service and his own country- 
men a considerable injury in printing the famous letter 
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to which Dr. Harris had attached a false date. We 
have no wish to inflame the remorse Mr. Buckle must 
still feel for that terrible blunder. But the recollection 
of that mistake alone might make him a little tolerant of 
the indiscretion Mr. Cartwright committed in publishing 
the anonymous officer’s letter, imitating the example of 
a newspaper whose character for discreetness had dis- 
appeared. We believe both Mr. Buckle and Mr. 
Cartwright to be honourable men, but good taste, if 
nothing else, might have been expected to restrain an 
editor from throwing up his cap in delight that another 
editor should be put into prison for reprinting a letter 
he had himself already printed in his own paper. 

These vindictive sentences are a matter of the 
gravest moment. We say vindictive because if the 
authorities had merely wished to restrain South African 
journalists—on the ground that it is not safe to allow 
letters or articles to be published in Cape Colony 
which may be passed over with impunity in London—it 
is obvious that a fine was all that was necessary for the 
papers. They have preferred to show that British 
justice at the Cape is the servant of mean revenges and the 
insolence of race. Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer, in their 
very powerful speeches at the meeting of the League of 
Liberals on Wednesday, described the effect those sen- 
tences would have on Dutch opinion. It is in the 
strange accents of tyranny that the new freedom speaks 
to the old. The vocabulary is easily and rapidly 
acquired. Two years ago we understood so little of the 
mysteries of strong government that we were indignant 
that a couple of editors should be threatened with a pro- 
secution for demanding the destruction of the State 
whose hospitality they enjoyed. But the Transvaal 
Government—corrupt, unjust, and oppressive as we 
were told—never mastered the elements of that higher 
civilisation which sends all the ‘‘ Opposition” editors to 
prison together. And the Dutch are to be taught by 
such methods to admire and to trust our Government. 
Cape Colony has already felt the iron grasp of Impe- 
rialism. The conquests of British civilisation are 
strewn with the ruins of all the institutions that English- 
men built as the honourable memorials of their rule, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the Press, freedom of 
conversation, and all the privileges that British citizen- 
ship implied. Are we going to reconcile the Dutch to 
the loss of all the ordinary guarantees of personal 
liberty by sending two honourable men to prison for such 
offences as Mr. Cartwright’s and Mr. Malan’s, whilst we 
flatter in our public despatches the energies of the 
press that daily abuses, insults, and threatens their 
race ? 

The consequences to South Africa of this devouring 
Imperialism are grave enough. But still more deplor- 
able are the symptoms of public indifference at home. 
There was a time when aggressions on rights that 
had been won were vigilantly and jealously watched ; 
to-day a nation that is busy extinguishing freedom 
abroad, has lost all care for liberty at home. During 
the last week an Irish editor has been sent to prison 
for criticising the packing of a jury, and the very 
able editor of the Freeman's Fournal is to be prosecuted 
for the same offence. (Our readers will remember what 
was said of the conduct of the Edgar case by the organs 
of the trampled Outlanders.) English Governments 
have often enough trodden that path, amongst many 
others, to tyranny and disgrace in their efforts to extin- 
guish the liberties of a stubborn nation. If Englishmen 
are going to acquiesce in these campaigns against the 
freedom of the Press, they will deserve to forfeit all the 
other liberties which they will certainly lose. , 


REFLECTIONS ON THE BUDGET. 


There was a time for borrowing, 
And now its time to pay; 

A Budget is a serious thing, 
So take the sword away. 


I. 


T first sight it might seem that those who 
warned their countrymen against going to war, 
and are urging them to bring it to an end, would be 
most impatient of increased taxation. ‘ Why should 
we pay for a war of which we disapprove ?” is a natural 
question. And when the raising of revenue involves 
reactionary finance and “broadening the basis of taxa- 
tion ” to the serious disadvantage of particular industries, 
Liberals of the older school are still further incensed at 
the results of the evil prodigality against which they 
have protested. Nevertheless, while every new tax 
should be scrutinised and criticised at the proper 
moment, there are considerations, both financial and 
moral, which go to show that, in such a crisis as the 
present almost any tax (provided it yields substantial 
revenue, after the cost of collection is deducted, and 
provided that it is not flagrantly protective) is better 
than none at all. Mr. Pitt, the Prince of Borrowers, 
admitted (in 1797) that there is a point at which “the 
funding system” cannot provide enough for the voracious 
appetite of war. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the King of 
Borrowers, has made the same discovery. But he goes 
on borrowing more and more, and contents himself 
(1) with adding just a little taxation and (2) predicting 
the ruin of the country. 

Every kind of indirect taxation is, of course, bad 
for trade. But when the National Debt is rising and 
the national credit is falling fast the necessity for an 
increase of revenue is the paramount consideration. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to raise just over 
one-seventh of his deficit (11 millions) from taxation, 
and to add the rest (60 millions) to the National Debt. 
Consequently the chief sufferers by this war are the 
banks and individuals who hold Consols or other first. 
class British securities. For the value of Consols has 
already fallen from 114 to 94, and those who are com- 
pelled to realise now, having bought at the higher 
figure, find themselves contributing to the war, not a 
fraction of their income, but a fifth of their capital. The 
national policy of 1899-1901 has made Consols the very 
worst investment that could have been chosen between 
1897-1899, and yet unfortunately these very Consols 
were considered and were held by law to be the 
securest of all securities, the resource of the trustee, the 
impregnable citadel of the investor. It was considered 
hardly possible that they could suffer serious deprecia- 
tion; but, as a matter of fact, they have proved 
extremely sensitive to unsound finance and wild-cat 
extravagance. They began to fall when the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer halved the Sinking Fund 
in order to provide for huge additions to the Army and 
Navy. But even after the outbreak of war Sir Robert 
Giffen declared that nothing except a European war 
with a first-class Power could send them below par. 
It is, then, my deliberate opinion, not formed without 
inquiry in banking circles, that the immediate economic 
peril involved in this Budget is the gigantic size of the 
loan and the unparalleled disproportion disclosed 
between estimated revenue and estimated expenditure. 
The market in which the nation borrows becomes. 
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dearer week by week, and under such circumstances 
every possible addition should be made to the national 
income. Under the new loan the nation pays interest 
on 60 millions in return for 56} millions of capital sub- 
scribed. It is easy, therefore, to understand why, upon 
financial grounds alone (pending proposals for substitu- 
tions or additions to taxation), and apart altogether from 
the great moral question involved, Mr. Morley voted for 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s resolutions in favour of taxing coal 
and sugar. . 

Mr. Morley might say, as Mr. Gladstone said in 
1857, and circumstances would add far more force to 
his words :— 

“The proposal of the Government shows a glaring, 
gross, and increasing deficiency. The first 
duty of the House of Commons is to say that it will 
have no deficiency ; and when we have once said that 
our course will be clear, because if we are to have no 
deficiency we must square our accounts, either by 
keeping on existing taxes, or by laying on new taxes, or 
by reducing expenditure.” Mr. Gladstone went on to 
say that it was his privilege and corresponding duty “to 
bear his testimony in open day to the duty and the 
necessity of maintaining public obligations, and to strip 
away every veil*from every scheme which tends to 
undermine this principle.” Sixty millions is, of course, 
the largest deficit ever foreshadowed in the financial 
statement of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. If the 
coal duty is not carried, this deficit will become 
62 millions. If the sugar duties also fail to pass, the 
deficit will become 67 millions. 


Il. 


Those, then, who think (as I do myself) that 
other sources of revenue should be tapped first must 
try to make sure that preferable taxation is sub- 
stituted or added before the new taxes are rejected. 
The sugar duties will give rise to frauds. They will 
seriously injure manufacturers of jam, confectionery 
and biscuits. They are certain to be protective—i.e., to 
foster artificially the trade of British sugar refineries. 
The coal duties will reduce British exports of coal, as 
the sugar duties will reduce British exports of goods 
manufactured out of sugar. Both will be taxes very 
expensive to collect. But there is one curious point 
about the coal duties: the higher they are raised the 
less they’ will produce. A five-shilling tax on coal 
exports, for example, would almost certainly produce 
less than the two millions odd which is Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach’s sanguine estimate for his duty of a shilling. It 
would be interesting to know what is the estimated 
cost of collecting the tax. Sugar duties, on the other 
hand, can be raised indefinitely. They have stood for 
years in the past at four or eight times the amount now 
imposed. Another halfpenny is sure to be added next 
year, and we may expect to see the new sugar duties, 
like the income tax and the tea duties, mount up and 
up and up in the wake of the Army and Naval Estimates 
until a party of economy is returned to power to lower 
taxation and restore peace, industry and prosperity. 
These extra taxes may, perhaps, prove incentives to 
peace and economy. The sugar duties especially would 
make the working-classes contribute largely to a war, 
which they have approved in many large towns with 
such decisive enthusiasm. If so, bad taxes may save 
the country from conscription, from Protection in its 
worst forms, and from financial ruin. It is rightly urged 
that the object of sugar duties might be obtained still 
more certainly by a stiff advance in the beer duty, which 
would fall upon the man instead of upon his wife and 


children. But in the eyes of that Liberalism which Mr. 
Morley more ‘than any living man represents almost 
any form of taxation which touches high and low, rich 
and poor, is to be welcomed. For there are mixed con- 
siderations of morality and expediency which must enter 
into national finance, especially in time of war. Mr. 
Gladstone, who first directed, and then criticised, the 
finance of the Crimean War, appealed to these in 
language never to be forgotten, when at the very out- 
break of the Crimean War he doubled the Income Tax, 
raising it from 7d. to 1s. 2d., and added shortly after- 
wards to the duties on sugar, spirits and beer :— 


“There is pomp and circumstance, there is glory and excite- 
ment, about war, which (notwithstanding the miseries it entails) 
invest it with charms in the eyes of the community, and tend 
to blind men to those evils to a fearful and dangerous degree. 
The necessity of meeting from year to year the expenditure 
which it entails is a salutary and a wholesome check, making 
them feel what they are about, and making them measure the 
cost of the benefit upon which they may calculate. It is by these 
means that they may be led and brought to address themselves 
to a war policy as rational and intelligent beings, and may be 
induced to keep their eye well fixed both upon the necessity 
of the war into which they are about to enter, and their 
determination of availing themselves of the first and earliest 
prospects of concluding an honourable peace.” 


Those who care to turn to Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
Twenty Years of Financial Policy may read at page 249 
his criticism of the above sentiments. He evidently 
thinks them too strongly worded, though they would 
have been “ sound, just and weighty in the mouth of an 
independent member resisting a proposal on the part of 
the Government to carry on a questionable war by the 
aid of loans.” 

Having said thus much upon the general question of 
raising revenue to meet expenditure—the Standard 
actually favours borrowing the whole amount—lI revert 
to the new proposals. Of the objections to sugar duties 
I have already written at length, and will only add Mr. 
Cobden’s opinion that of all the articles of food con- 
sumed by the poor, with the single exception of corn, 
sugar most deserved to be duty-free. 

The duty on the exportation of coal, like the duty on 
the exportation of machinery, was at first defended by Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. But it was repealed 
by them in 1845 after several years of agitation in the 
country. Inhis Budget speech Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
stated that Mr. Gladstone “ considered coal on a different 
footing to other matters,” and this led the Westminster 
Gazette, in criticising THE SPEAKER’s comments upon the 
Budget, to state that Mr. Gladstone “ strongly approved ” 
of a tax upon the exportation of coal. To clear this 
question up, as I think finally, it may be well to quote a 
sentence from Mr. Gladstone’s Budget speech of 
May 3rd, 1866, when he accepted the Jevonian theory 
of the probable exhaustion of our coalfields in 100 years’ 
time as an argument for accelerating the reduction of 
the National Debt. Mr. Gladstone said :— 

“| disbelieve and disapprove entirely of all attempts to limit 
by law the consumption of coal ; in vain would it be to think 
of stopping the consumption of coal in this country ; in vain 
would it be to think of diminishing that consumption by the 
imposition of a tax ; and it would be still more vain to think of 
prohibiting its exportation.” 

It was foolish of Sir M. Hicks-Beach to impose the 
coal-tax. But it wasa blunder more thana crime. If 
passed it will cause some friction and some loss both to 
the coal trade and the shipping trade. On the other 
hand, it will tend to lower the price of coal to the con- 
sumer. It will be less productive of revenue, but it will 
cause much less suffering and hardship than the tax 
upon sugar. It is no more against Free Trade than an 
export tax on candles would be against ritualism. 
Colliers, dock-labourers and seafaring men may protest, 
and small blame to them. But it is difficult to find the 
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right words for certain millionaire coal-owners and coal- 
cornerers—Jingo to the core—who have said not one 
word for peace and economy in the past eighteen 
months, who have drawn extravagant profits in conse- 
quence of the war, and who are now mafficking against 
the Budget because it may reduce their piles of gold. 
If they proposed as a substitute to treble the Income 
Tax on incomes of more than £10,000 a year they might 
preserve their self-respect and the good opinion of their 
fellow-citizens. 


Ill. 


I cannot close these reflections without a word 
about substitutions or additions. The beer duty is 
ridiculously low for a time of war. But the licence 
duties are a still more obvious resource. For two years 
I have been trying to attract public attention to the 
flagrant inequalities of the “ full licence” scale. Let me 
set it out once more, even at the risk of boring the 
readers of THE SPEAKER. I merely reproduce Section 
43 (1) of 43 and 44 Vict. c. 20, with the addition of the 
per-centages of the duty paid on annual value in each 
case :— 


If the annual value of the licensed house is under £10 the duty 
is £4 10s. 


If such value is Per cent. 
£10 and under £15 the duty is £6... 40 
* £15 " ,20 - 58 ... 40 
” £20 ” £25 ” IT soe 44 
” £25 ” £30 » 14+ 46 
” £30 ” £40 » B17 + 424 
” £40 ” 50 » £20. 40 
” £50 ” fie £25 we 25 
‘ £100 si £200 ” £30 ... 15 
” £200 ” £300 » 435+. Tt 
* £300 ‘i £400 “ £40 ... 10 
” £400 ” £500 » 45. 9 
” £500 ” £600 ” 4,50 we 8 
” 600 ” £700 ” £55 +. 73 
- .700 or more £60... — 


Why, I would ask, once more, in the name of common 
sense and common justice, should a small village public- 
house be sconced five or six times as much propor- 
tionately as one of the great gin-palaces which degrade 
and demoralise our towns? An equalisation of this scale 
would produce a sum little short of two millions, and 
another two millions could easily be obtained if the 
officials of the Inland Revenue and the Treasury were 
asked to revise other licences in the light of the same 
principle. Thus there were, according to the last return, 
in addition to the full-licences above mentioned :—(1) 
2,146 hotels, valued at £50 and upwards, which pay only 
£20 each to the revenue ; (2) 29,530 “on” beer licences 
paying £3 tos. each, regardless of value ; (3) 12,291 “ off ” 
licences for beer in England and Wales paying £1 55. ; 
(4) 914 spirit retailers in Scotland paying £13 13s. each ; 
(5) 183 spirit retailers in Ireland paying £14 6s. 7d. 
each ; (6) 4,926 wine dealers paying 10 guineas each ; 
(7) 5,957 refreshment houses rated at £30 and upwards, 
and paying £1 1s. each; (8) 3,000 “off” wine 
retailers (in Scotland) paying £2 4s. 1d. each; (9) 365 
“on” wine licences paying £3 10s. each; (10) 6,138 
“off” wine retailers in England and Ireland paying 
£2 tos. each ; (11) a vast number of clubs, from the 
Carlton downwards, many of them doing much harm, 
and none paying anything to the revenue; (12) 
327,000 tobacconists paying 5s. each. 

Besides the above list, which is by no means com- 
plete, there are tens of thousands of “occasional 
licences” paying insignificant and inadequate sums for 
valuable privileges. The subject deserves the close 
consideration of every taxpayer and of every industry 
which is threatened by the new process of “ broadening 
the basis of taxation.” . I will add only a few lines about 


the Agricultural Rates Acts. These Acts simply raise 
the rents of the owners of agricultural land, and most 
of the dole goes to the more prosperous parts of the 
country. Perhaps to per cent. of the money finds its 
way to deserving cases. But if two millions must be 
spent by the towns in subsidising agriculture, a far 
better method of distribution would be to call parish 
meetings once a year in all parts of the country and 
throw a few handfuls of half-sovereigns on the floor to 
be scrambled for by the audience. The squire and 
the parson, of course, should be allowed to have their 
fair chance with Hodge. At present Hodge has no 
chance at all. 


F. W. H. 





A FEW FACTS. 


HE war has become not a little of a bore. The 
public hears of this garrison being isolated, of 
that post being evacuated; of the “ great combined 
movement” north or south-east, of the surrender of 
fifty men here, and of the capture of a hundred rifles 
and as many bandoliers there. But what the public 
does not do (because the war has become such a bore) 
is to get a good grip of the facts with regard to the 
military situation in South Africa. We are wasting 
every week in South Africa the price of a battleship and 
a cruiser ; we are losing every six weeks a battalion of 
men by disease or killed in action. To get men to go 
out as reinforcements we have to pay in wages alone at 
the rate of a quarter of a million a year for every brigade. 
The war, therefore, should still concern us somewhat, 
and as the best way to present confused or ill-known 
facts is to put them graphically before the eyes of a 
reader, I propose in this article to show by contrasts 
exactly what Sir Alfred Milner meant when he talked of 
things going backwards, what Lord Kitchener had in 
mind when he offered terms to Botha, and why military 
opinion generally, in this country and abroad, describes 
our forces in South Africa (somewhat euphemistically) as 
marking time. Unless people grasp these facts of the 
war clearly, they do not know what they are paying for, 
they do not understand the value of the negotiations 
whose resumption is rumoured, and they are at the 
mercy not only of any ill-informed or unscrupulous 
politician but even of leader writers and correspondents. 
In the first place let us take concentration. Every- 
one knows that Lord Kitchener has been compelled to 
reduce the number of his garrisons and to “ concen- 
trate’? more or less “ upon his lines of communication.” 
But what does that mean? What effect has it (for 
instance) upon the enemy? How would the effect of 
this concentration appear to Boers in the field? To 
appreciate this it is necessary to have the thing put 
graphically before one’s eyes. 

A country is “held,” in the military sense, not by 
spreading men all over it as butter is spread upon 
bread, but by establishing centres of activity in the 
shape of permanent garrisons. These garrisons must 
be sufficiently numerous to repel attack and sufficiently 
near one another to afford mutual support, and to be 
able to pass on convoys of supplies from one to another. 
Now if we regard the map of the annexed territories 
as a dark space .in which the parts held by our 
troops form clearings, that map in the period of our 
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greatest success—last September—would look some- 
what as follows :— 





It may be objected that I have made the space held 
by our troops too great. I donot think so. All along 
the left hand or western border of the territories runs a 
principal line of communication, the Kimberley-Mafe- 
king railway ; up the centre from A to B runs another 
principal line, the Bloemfontein-Pretoria railway ; to the 
right from A to C and from A to D run two other 
principal lines, the Natal and Komati Poort railways 
respectively. Any garrison within relieving distance of 
any one of these lines may be legitimately regarded as 
“holding ” the country between itself and the railway. 
Any group of garrisons within relieving distance of one 
another may legitimately be regarded as ‘‘ holding” the 
district they cover. The black dots, representing the 
posts then occupied—none of which were (as some of 
our remaining garrisons now are) isolated and virtually 
blockaded—seem to me to justify what was certainly 
the contention of the Staff of the time—namely, that the 
parts left white on the map were permanently held by 
our forces. For every dot stands for some well- 
garrisoned post—Rustenberg, Klerksdorp, Potchefs- 
troom, Fauresmith, Rouxville, Jagersfontein, Jacobsdaal, 
Barberton, Lydenburg, &c. It will be seen that the 
territories were, roughly, divided into two parts: north 
of the line D F was a vast untouched area, at 
the centre of which lay Pietersburg (P), the seat of 
the enemy’s Government. South of that line we held 
the. country with the exception of four ‘‘islands” as 
it were, at G, H, I and K, and these it was presumably 
our intention to fill up gradually. G by establishing 
garrisons at Ermelo, Bethel, Derby, Amsterdam, &c. ; 
H by holding Bethlehem, Senekal, Lindley, Vrede ; I, by 
putting posts at Bultfontein and in the Valsch Valley ; 
K (the mountainous district south of Ladybrand) by a 
chain of posts reaching to Wepener. 

With October and November the war began again 


upon new lines. The enemy attacked isolated posts, 
besieged distant garrisons, cut our weak lines of com- 
munication. Disease began to lower the strength of the 
posts. Certain colonial corps refused to continue in the 
field; the policy of concentration began: first in the 
south-west, then in the south-east, lastly in the valley of 
the Vaal. The invasion of Cape Colony caused a further 
drain upon our resources. Rustenburg, Zeerust, Lichten- 
burg were still maintained, but were left unsupported, 
and were practically told to hold out till reinforcement 
could reach them. They expected, and still expect, 
at any moment the fate of Hoopstad, from which 
important strategical post the garrison was recently 
withdrawn. Great (and slow) cavalry movements 
to denude the country and (if possible) to envelop the 
enemy took the place of permanent garrisons. They 
made no attempt to hold the places through which they 
passed, and at this moment Ermelo, the central and 
chief town in district G, which French has just passed 
through in the now abandoned south-eastern movement, 
is again held by the enemy. One addition has been 
made against all this loss, and that is the advance up to 
Pietersburg. Weakly as the 230 extra miles of railway 
are held they may be taken as (for the moment) 
in permanent occupation. Rustenburg, Lichtenburg, 
Zeerust and Sweizer-Benecke must be put down as 
isolated, A line is maintained, more or less efficiently, 
from Bloemfontein through Thaba N’chu to Ladybrand. 
There are garrisons, presumably permanent, at Utrecht 
and Vryheid—the rest is abandoned. 

So in the place of the situation of September we 
have at present the situation presented in the following 
second map. 





The reader has but to contrast this with the first to see 
what conclusions follow. 

Now for the distances involved. We have 
“evacuated the south-eastern and the south-western 
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’ Orange Free State, but we hold the railway.” There is 

a statement that means much or little to the reader 
according to his appreciation of the distances involved. 
I will try to bring them home by a parallel from home. 
An invading enemy is attempting the conquest of South 
England. He has attempted to hold garrisons in 
Salisbury, Swindon, Oxford, Warwick, Northampton, 
Bedford, Peterborough, Cambridge, Norwich and places 
further south. There is but one line of railway in the 
country, and that is the London and North Western. A 
leader of one of the small bands, whose business it is to 
harass the invader, comes out of the Welsh mountains 
to Bristol. He knows the invaders have left the town. 
He asks if it is safe to march to Gloucester. “Oh, 


yes! Quite safe. The foreigners have not been 
there for months.” He marches to Gloucester. From 
Gloucester he wishes to push on to Warwick. “Is it 


safe?” “Quite safe. They left Warwick months ago.” 
He reaches Warwick. There he is told thata garrison 
of five hundred men, half in rags, ill fed and a number 
ot them down with fever, are holding Rugby. North of 
them are small posts at the bridges and culverts and 
another large force at Stafford. The line is patrolled by 
an armoured train. He takes his little band to Coventry, 
rests there with good scouting to warn him of the state 
of the line and crosses at one or the other of those 
numerous points where the weakness of the invader forbids 
his holding the lines. He tears up some hundred yards 
as he passes, cuts the wires and goes east. He reaches 
Leicester. ‘“ How isthecountry east of here?” “There 
is no trace of the invader between here and the sea ; they 
gave up their garrisons months ago.” Day after day he 
marches, meeting on all sides with the abandonment of 
the invaders’ effort. Uppingham, Peterboro’, Lynn, 
Norwich; he finds in each of them, and all along the 
road, the carcases of horses, graves, broken and aban- 
doned carts, dead oxen, scattered loot. He makesall the 
tour of East Anglia and crosses round south to try an 
attack on the line. Everywhere he hears from the poor 
people (who alore remain in the country sides—the 
great houses are burnt, the rich imprisoned) that the 
enemy “have given it up.” Quite close to London he 
bags a patrol; at Willesden he captures and burns 
a train of provisions, burns the station and the ware- 
houses and carries off the station staff ; then he breaks 
west again to join some other band for some further 
adventure. He knows he will find no opposition 
till he reaches the Atlantic. That is how it looks to 
the Boer in that part of the conquered territories 
where his range is narrowest. Further north his liberty 
is far greater. He can go, for instance, up the valley of 
the Vaal to the railway, 240 miles, and since the evacua- 
tion of Hoopstad he would not even know we were in 
the country. England is too small to give a parallel 
here. It isas though a man could march from Holland 
to Berlin, from Metz to Orleans, from Milan to Florence, 
without finding a trace of the army that had annexed 
and was “holding” Prussia, Northern France, and North 
Italy respectively. 


These facts apply to the Orange Free State alone. 
A similar series of far more weight might be drawn up, 
would space permit it, for the Transvaal—where more 
than half the area of the State has not so much as seen 
an English soldier. 


How many men in England care to hear these facts, 
and how many have any idea of them ? 


TyYRo. 


A DEFENCE OF SLANG. 


N the nineteenth century the aristocrats have upset 

_ entirely their one solitary utility. It is their business 
to be flaunting and arrogant; but they flaunt unobtru- 
sively, and their attempts at arrogance are depressing. 
Their chief duty hitherto has been the development of 
variety, vivacity and fulness of life ; oligarchy was the 
world’s first experiment in liberty. But now they have 
adopted the opposite ideal of “ good form,” which may 
be defined as Puritanism without religion. Good form 
has sent them all into black like the stroke of a funeral 
bell. They engage, like Mr. Gilbert’s curates, in a war 
of mildness, a positive competition of obscurity. In old 
times the lords of the earth sought above all things to 
be distinguished from each other ; with that object they 
erected outrageous images on their helmets and painted 
preposterous colours on their shields. They wished to 
make it entirely clear that a Norfolk was as different, 
say, from an Argyll as a white lion from a black pig. 
But to-day their ideal is precisely the opposite one, and 
if a Norfolk and an Argyll were dressed so much alike 


that they were mistaken for each other they would both 
go home dancing with joy. 


The consequences of this are inevitable. The 
aristocracy must lose their function of standing to the 
world for the idea of variety, experiment, and colour, 
and we must find these things in some other class. To 
ask whether we shall find them in the middle 
class would be to jest upon sacred matters. The only 
conclusion, therefore, is that it is to certain sections 
of the lower class, chiefly for example to omnibus- 
conductors, with their rich and rococo mode of thought, 
that we must look for guidance towards liberty and 
light. 

The one stream of poetry which is continually 
flowing is slang. Every day a nameless poet weaves 
some fairy tracery of popular language. It may be said 
that the fashionable world talks slang as much as the 
democratic ; this is true and it strongly supports the 
view under consideration. Nothing is more startling 
than the contrast between the heavy, formal, lifeless 
slang of the man-about-town and the light, living and 
flexible slang of the coster. The talk of the upper strata 
of the educated classes is about the most shapeless, 
aimless and hopeless literary product that the world has 
ever seen. Clearly in this again the upper classes have 
degenerated. We have ample evidence that the old 
leaders of feudal war could speak on occasion with a 
certain natural symbolism and eloquence that they had 
not gained from books. When Cyrano de Bergerac, in 
Rostand’s play, throws doubts on the reality of Christian’s 
dulness and lack of culture, the latter replies :— 

“Bah ! on trouve des mots quant on monte a I’assaut ; 

Oui, j'ai une certaine esprit facile et militaire ; 

and these two lines sum up a truth about the old 
oligarchs. They could not write three legible letters, but 
they could sometimes speak literature. Douglas, when 
he hurled the heart of Bruce in front of him in his last 
battle, cried out, “ Pass first, great heart, as thou wert 
ever wont.” A Spanish nobleman, when commanded 
by the king to receive a high-placed and notorious 
traitor, said : “I will receive him in all obedience and 
burn down my house afterwards.” This is literature 
without culture ; it is the speech of men convinced that 
have to assert proudly the poetry of life. 

Any one, however, who should seek for such pearls 
in the conversation of a young man of modern Belgravia 
would have much sorrow in his life. It is not only 
impossible for aristocrats to assert proudly the poetry of 
life ; it is more impossible for them than for any one 
else. It is positively considered vulgar for a nobleman 
to boast of his ancient name, which is, when one comes 
to think of it, the only rational object of his existence, 
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If a man in the street proclaimed, with rude feudal 
rhetoric, that he was the Earl of Doncaster, he would 
be arrested as a lunatic: but if it were discovered that 
he really was the Earl of Doncaster, he would simply 
be cut asa cad. No poetical prose must be expected 
from earls as a class. The fashionable slang is hardly 
even a language : it is like the formless cries of animals, 
dimly indicating certain broad, well-understood states of 
mind, “Bored,” “cut up,” “jolly,” “rotten” and so 
on are like the words of some tribe of savages, whose 
vocabulary has only twenty of them. If a man of 
fashion wished to protest against some solecism in 
another man of fashion, his utterance would be a 
mere string of set phrases, as lifeless as a string 
of dead fish. But an omnibus conductor (being 
filled with the Muse) would burst out into a solid 
literary effort. “ You’rea gen’leman, arent yer . . . . 
yer boots is a lot brighter thanyer ’ed. . . . . there’s 
precious little of yer and that’s clothes that’s 
right, put yer cigar in yer mouth ’cos I can’t see yer 
be’ind it . . take it out again, do yer ; you're 
young for smokin’, but I’ve sent for yer mother. ... . 
Goin’? oh don’t run away, I won’t ’’arm yer. I’ve gota 
good ’art I ’ave . . ‘Down with cruelty to 
animals’ I say,” and so on. It is evident that this mode 
of speech is not only literary, but literary in a very 
ornate and almost artificial sense. Keats never put 
into a sonnet so many remote metaphors as a coster puts 
into a curse: his speech is one long allegory, like 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen. 

I do not imagine that it is necessary to demonstrate 
that this poetic allusiveness is the characteristic of true 
slang. Such an expression as “ Keep your hair on” is 
positively Meredithian in its perverse and mysterious 
manner of expressing an idea. The Americans have a 
well-known expression about “swelled-head” as a 
description of self-approval and the other day I heard a 
remarkable fantasia upon this air. An American said 
that after the Chinese War the Japanese wanted “to 
put on their hats with a shoe-horn.” This is a monu- 
ment of the true nature of slang, which consists in 
getting further and further away from the original con- 
ception, in treating it more and more as an assumption. 
It is rather like the literary doctrine of the Symbolists. 

The real reason of this great development of 
eloquence among the lower orders again brings us back 
to the case of the aristocracy in earlier times. The 
lower classes live in a state of war, a war of words. 
.Their readiness is the product of the same fiery indi- 
vidualism as the readiness of the old fighting oligarchs. 
Any cabman has to be ready with his tongue, as any 
gentleman of the last century had to be ready with his 
sword. It is unfortunate that the poetry which is deve- 
loped by this process should be purely a grotesque 
poetry. But as the higher orders of society have entirely 
abdicated their right to speak with a heroic eloquence, 
it is no wonder that the language should develop by 
itself in the direction of a rowdy eloquence. The 
essential point is that somebody must be at work adding 
new symbols and new circumlocutions to a language. 

All slang is metaphor, and all metaphor is poetry. 
If we paused for a moment to examine the cheapest 
cant phrases that pass our lips every day we should find 
that they were as rich and suggestive as so many 
sonnets. To take a single instance: we speak of 
a man in English social relations “ breaking the ice.” 
If this were expanded into a sonnet we should have 
before us a dark and sublime picture of an ocean of 
everlasting ice, the sombre and baffling mirror of the 
northern nature, over which men walked and danced 
and skated easily, but under which the living waters 
roared and toiled fathoms below. The world of slang 
is a kind of topsy-turveydom of poetry, full of blue 
moons and white elephants, of men losing their heads, 
and men whose tongues run away with them—a whole 
chaos of fairy tales. 


G. K. C, 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


A PLEA FOR COMPROMISE. 


“ HE spirit of compromise,” says Mr. E. F. M. 


MacCarthy in THE SPEAKER of March 3oth, 
“ will, we hope, brood over the troubled waters, or there 
will be no way out of the education muddle.” It was 
refreshing, after some recent utterances on this question, 
to read these words coming from so well-known a 
Liberal and so recognised an authority on education. 
For this thing at least is certain—whatever else may be 
doubtful—that if a spirit of compromise amongst 
Liberals does not prevail, if above all an honest desire 
to understand slightly different points of view and to 
minimise differences, be not general, one of two results 
must come about: either the settlement of the educa- 
tion question will be left entirely to the supporters of 
the present Government, without Liberal opinion 
making itself materially felt in the ultimate solution at 
all; or else the settlement will be indefinitely adjourned, 
owing to the indifference to education of a large section 
ot the supporters of the Government, who will readily 
take advantage of the quarrels of the Liberal party, and 
the consequent absence of any organised pressure in 
favour of a large measure. 

There can be no doubt that the “Cockerton” 
judgment has had an unfortunate effect on the discus- 
sion owing to the impression—sedulously fostered in 
some quarters—that it was obtained by machinations on 
the part of the advocates of the municipal administra- 
tion of education in our large towns out of hostility to the 
school boards. Why the Education Department should 
have been so anxious to obtain the judgment as an 
alleged necessary preliminary to legislation on secondary 
education is hard to understand. That it was so con- 
sidered is, however, clear from the observations of the 
Duke of Devonshire in the House of Lords on February 
the 25th :— 

“In my opinion,” the Duke said, “it would be far better to 
abandon any attempt to organise secondary education upon 
the lines suggested by the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, and to leave the school boards in complete posses- 
sion of the field, not only of elementary, but of secondary 
education ; it would be far better to leave affairs in that con- 
dition, than to set up new authorities and expose them to the 
competition of the school boards possessing enhanced powers, 
in addition to those they already possess, in dealing with 
secondary education.” 

The fundamental error underlying the argument of the 
Duke arises from too exclusively considering primary 
and secondary education—“ As respectively the lower 
and upper storeys of a single tenement. They are 
rather to be figured as two adjacent tenements, with an 
easy passage from near the top of the lower to the 
mezzanine floor of the higher of the two houses” 
(Essays on Secondary Education, page 168). For who 
are the children to be found in a secondary school? 
The main body consists of those for whom our 
more plain-minded ancestors founded what they were 
not afraid to call “ middle-class schools.” The parents 
of most of them do not intend to send their children to 
primary schools at all. The second but smaller body 
consists of the élite of the children who attend primary 
schools, but desire to carry their education further, with 
the assistance of scholarships and other aids, to about 
seventeen years of age, or more. This course of 
education at a secondary school should begin at about 
eleven years of age, if it is to be of any benefit. But 
besides these children a class exists, also attending the 
primary schools, which does not desire this compara- 
tively long course of education, but for which never- 
theless a higher though shorter course may be of 
great advantage. ‘ Economic conditions,” say the 


authors of the Joint Memorandum of November, 1897, 
on the relations of primary and secondary schools to 
each other in a national system of education—“ Largely 
determine the leaving age of pupils in schools. . ° 
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The leaving age forms the most important element in 
determining the curricula suitable, and the social 
conditions still further modify them.” It was for 
these children that the Higher Grade schools legiti- 
mately catered. It ought to be perfectly possible 
to draw a line between these two classes of children 
both coming from the primary school, and to provide 
an education for each in institutions suitable to their 
respective necessities. If the age limit of fifteen in the 
Minute on higher elementary schools were increased 
by one year, the desired result would be obtained, 
and the main grievance now existing would be removed. 
It may, however, be doubted whether, even as it is, the 
disturbance caused by the Cockerton decision will be as 
great as some imagine. “I think,” says Sir C. Elliott, 
writing from the very centre of School Board adminis- 
tration, that— 
“ A mistake was made in the conduct of our case by trying 
to fight it on high principles and to prove that we were entitled 
to follow the South Kensington Directory. We should have 
challenged our opponents to prove that any of the expenditure 
they objected to was incurred in behalf of teaching which 
exceeded the limits of the Whitehall Code. This I am per- 
suaded they could not have done. But anyhow the result is 
not serious to the progress of education. We shall still teach 
the same subjects with possibly a very slight restriction on 
their higher developments, though I am not sure even of that, 
and we shall teach them at the cost of the rates. All that the 
‘aggrieved ratepayers’ will take by their action is that, as we 
shall no longer get any relief from ‘science and art’ grants, 
the incidence of the expenditure on the rates will be infinitesi- 
mally heavier than before.” 
Even in regard to the practical prohibition, by the 
second part of the judgment, of the teaching of adults 
in evening continuation schools at the cost of the rates, 
the present injury can be strictly localized, and could be 
easily removed by an Act of Parliament of one clause. 
This injury is a real one, because it frequently happens 
that adults who enter town life after education in a rural 
district with a low standard find themselves at a dis- 
advantage, which can only be repaired by attending 
evening continuation classes in elementary subjects. 

Putting aside for the moment the effects, be they 
great or small, of the Cockerton judgment, what are the 
alleged points of difference between Liberals on the 
education question? There is “a large volume of 
opinion ”—I am quoting Mr. E. F. M. MacCarthy—“ in 
favour of one local authority for all kinds of education— 
elementary, secondary and technical—and that opinion 
has been growing apace.” On the other hand, Mr. 
MacCarthy goes on to point out, a dual system has 
grown up by the constitution of the School Boards 
under the Education Act of 1870, to be the authority 
for primary education, and by the constitution of the 
County Council Committees to be the authority for 
technical education, and in a disguised manner for 
secondary education also, under the Acts of 1889 and 1891. 
Further, out of and around the Acts just mentioned, a 
mass of legislative accretions, extensions, and amend- 
ments have grown up, rendering the educational con- 
fusion still worse confounded, as thereby powers of 
various kinds have been given to the School Attendance 
Committees of Boards of Guardians in regard to primary 
education, and to Urban Local Authorities in regard to 
Technical Education, The tangle, in consequence, like 
the wood of Massilia in Lucan’s poem, seems to invite 
the axe of the reformer to clear a straight road through 
its tortuous paths and overgrown alleys ; and, therefore, 
it is only natural that the Bradford Liberal Six Hundred, 
a body which may be taken as typical, should be found 
voting unanimously— 

“That the whole work of public education, elementary, 
secondary and technical, with the exceptions of the Uni- 
versities and some of the larger public schools, be committed 
to one board of education in each district or area ; this board 
to be popularly elected, without the cumulative vote, by similar 
methods to those in use at present in the election of County 
and Town Councils; the number of members shouid be largely 
increased beyond those of the present School Boards; it 
should be elected to represent and serve wide areas of popula- 
tion ; each county borough should constitute one area and the 
country at large should be divided into districts, each to have 


its own board of education, who should appoint local com- 
mittees to oversee individual schools or groups of schools.” 


But the experienced eye of Mr. E. F. M. MacCarthy 
sees that, after all, resolutions of this kind may be only 
counsels of perfection ; and that if any Parliamentary 
result is to be obtained, the “line of least resistance” 
may have to be followed, because of legislative diffi- 
culties in Parliament and administrative difficulties in 
dealing with vested interests. Now what is the line of 
least resistance? If the views contained in the Brad- 
ford resolution mean anything, they imply as a pre- 
liminary to any constructive measures, the entire 
abolition of the county committees, both in the admini- 
strative counties and the county boroughs; they imply 
the abandonment by the non-county boroughs and the 
urban councils of their powers under the Technical 
Instruction Acts ; and they necessitate the dissolution of 
all the School Boards outside the areas of the 
boroughs and larger urban districts. All this may 
sound very simple on paper. But in the first 
place many of the threatened authorities will die 
hard—far harder than many persons imagine. Again, 
the local administrative areas of the country, which are 
only now finishing the complicated financial adjustments 
and other arrangements consequent on the bringing into 
operation of the Local Government Act, 1894, will again 
be plunged into another and an equally complicated set 
of adjustments and arrangements, the prospect of which 
will in many places cause a cold shiver. Further, when 
all this has been carried out, a new administrative area for 
educational purposes is to be brought into being, with a 
special election ad hoc, and this at a time when it has 
become almost an axiom that the principal drawback to 
the efficiency of local government in England is in the 
multiciplicity of areas and the multiplicity of elections, 
and that this multiplicity, diminished in some respects 
as of late years it has been, ought, if possible, to be still 
further reduced, and certainly under no circumstances 
ought to be increased. Lastly, all these proposals 
are to be got through a Parliament which no doubt 
ought to be eager for legislation, but already shows, in 
the first year of its existence, symptoms suggestive of 
decay rather than of the vigour of youth. Evidently the 
line of least resistance is not here. 

Admitting this, some will say, “ Let us wait, in 
order that at a future date we may obtain a great 
and comprehensive measure with our: mint and _ hall 
mark upon it.” To which view it is replied by 
others that we have waited quite long enough, and that 
the signs of the times indicate that the country cannot 
afford to wait any longer. Our commercial supremacy is 
threatened ; our manufacturing industries are in danger. 
If some public representative authority for education, 
they argue, can be made to reach every parish in England, 
in each and every case of admitted need, we need not 
be too particular what that authority isto be. Whether 
one authority be constituted for primary and another 
for secondary education ; whether powers and duties 
are divided or not divided between a local and a 
county authority, and so on, are no doubt very important 
questions, but they are not the vital question. The 
vital question, according to this view, is to get a public 
representative authority of some kind. But these two 
views surely admit of compromise. 

Mr. E. F. M. MacCarthy points out that much con- 
fusion exists even among educationists “in the use of the 
words ‘control’ and ‘management,’ and all that they 
respectively connote as applied to schools.” The County 
Council, he urges, should “control: it should not 
“administer.” The extent of the sphere of the direct 
management by County Councils in any of the duties of 
local government is and, owing to obvious reasons, must 
be very limited, and Mr. E. F. M. MacCarthy proposes 
that the county committees should be limited to framing 
schemes with boards of governors or managers for all 
the new secondary schools which it may call into being, 
rather than to undertaking duties of management itself. 
But this power, as a matter of fact, the County Councils 
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possess already under the Technical Instruction Acts. 
All that is therefore here required is to extend the 
power to the preparation of schemes for secondary 
education as well, and to dealing with the class of 
endowments in England in regard to which power 
was given to the Welsh county committees to frame 
schemes under the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act. This was actually contained in section 17 of 
the abortive Bill of 1896, and this legislative proposal 
of the Government it is to be hoped may be revived. 
The county committees under the Technical Educa- 
tion Acts have also power to work through town 
councils and urban councils by handing over to them, 
on reasonable conditions as to control, the administra- 
tion of the ‘“ Customs and Excise moneys ;” and those 
bodies have already the power of rating themselves for 
technical education purposes. What more natural than 
to extend the same powers by law to the relations of 
the county committees and rural councils, and to grant 
to the latter the same rating powers for education 
which the urban authorities now possess? A few 
County Councils have already used the little observed 
third sub-section of the fourth clause of the Act of 
1889 to give a position of some kind to rural parishes 
in schemes under Technical Instruction Acts—a cum- 
brous: way of doing what every county committee 
would be:-glad to be able to effect by a plain and simple 
process, worked through the rural council itself. 

The next step forward would undoubtedly be to 
make the existing urban councils and rural councils into 
School Boards by statute, with all the rights, powers and 
duties of School Boards in regard to primary education, 
wherever School Boards do not exist now. But I wish 
to put in. a word of caution about the proposal so 
frequently made for the immediate dissolution of all the 
parochial School Boards. It is certainly rather curious 
to find those who in the first instance appeared on the 
scene as the defenders and champions of School Boards 
so frequently at once proposing, like Saturn, to devour 
their own children. Parochial School Boards are good, 
bad, or indifferent, according to local circumstances, 
such. ‘as population and rateable value. To dissolve 
some of them would be useful. To dissolve others in 
order to hand over educational control either to the rural 
council, or to a district council elected ad hoc, would 
often be stoutly resisted and on good educational 
grounds. 

The main points of difference then between Liberals 
which have recently been discussed in THE SPEAKER 
really seem to reduce themselves to the answer 
to be given to the question, whether the District 
Educational Authority is to be elected ad hoc, or 
is to be the existing District Urban or Rural 
Council, outside the areas of existing School Boards ; 
and whether the controlling County Committee, 
the ‘necessity for which seems to be admitted, 
is ‘to be an emanation of a newly elected special 
authority, or is to consist, mainly at least, of the members 
of the existing County Councils. I admit the existence 
of arguments on both sides. Personally, 1am disposed 
to think that election ad hoc will not win the day, though 
I would prefer to submit to it, rather than not get any 
educational measure atall. The reasons which lead me 
to think as I do have been already indicated. The oppo- 
sition which election ad hoc will experience from those 
who do not desire any increase in the number of 
elections will be strong, aided as it will be by the 
belief, held by many Liberals, that educational elections 
ad hoc would give a dangerous addition of strength to 
the power of rural Clericalism. In the long run 
England will be found intending to be administered by 
laymen. Whatever faults the existing County and 


District Councils may have, it is not on them that 
priests and canon lawyers are the predominant partner. 
The rural councillor has not, indeed, as yet proved 
an educational.enthusiast, but I believe he will use 
educational authority far better than many imagine, 
if _ placed. under the control of a County Com- 


mittee, itself controlled and guided by the Educa- 
tion Department. Those of the clergy who take a 
real interest in education for its own sake will never, 
I believe, find much difficulty in securing a place on 
the existing local authorities if they are charged with 
the care of education. 

If the coming Government Bill is not found to 
propose to deal with primary education, it will, it may 
be hoped, so fashion the machinery of Secondary Educa- 
tion as to render it easy of adaptation in the future 
to other purposes when the time comes. Meanwhile, it 
is unnecessary to darken the air with premature recri- 
minations, or Liberals may on this education question— 
as on many other matters during the last fifteen years— 
find themselves having to confess that great is the 
number of oppressions under the sun, but that power is 
on the side of the oppressor. A political party which 
has to live on the sorry consolations which alone can be 
extracted from such reflections, is not a party which 
will thereby obtain power or the confidence of the 
country. 


EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 





COAL EXPORTS AND THE DUTY. 


HERE is no doubt that a great outcry has been 
raised in South Wales, Northumberland and 
Durham in consequence of the imposition of an export 
duty of a shilling per ton on coal. There is also no 
doubt that the people at large, who have been led to 
regard this branch of our trade as a great drain upon 
our reserves, have accepted it with equanimity and even 
with satisfaction. No good purpose could be served by 
discussing here the full incidence and the logical 
outcome of the tax, but that it is an unqualified advan- 
tage to the country as a whole, quite apart trom the 
coalowners themselves, is open to question. Anyway, 
one or two points seem deserving of particular con- 
sideration. They were raised by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and they may take this form: Will trade be 
sacrificed ? And, supposing it is, will the conservation 
of our coal resources afford adequate compensation to 
the nation for injury to particular interests? Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach answered the first question in the 
negative : he “did not believe that a shilling duty on 
coal would work any real injury to our coal trade ;” as 
to the second, he made this luminous observation : 
“Supposing the increase in the export trade of 
coal in this country were checked, I am not quite 
sure that even that result would be an unmixed 
evil.” One sees what he is driving at, but the 
remark almost suggests that the Chancellor and his 
friends have found out a way of getting even 
with South Wales for voting Radical at the last 
election. We hold no brief for the coalowners of this 
country, who are not entitled to much consideration 
personally, and we are willing to allow that in certain 
contingencies a steady and serious drain of our coal 
beds in order that foreigners may compete with us in 
manufactures in their own country and elsewhere isa 
serious matter. The violation of principle being 
admitted, we are forced to fall back upon the question 
of expediency. And incidentally we are glad to see 
that contracts entered into prior to the imposition of the 
duty will be exempted. Is it really the desire to curtail 
the trade, or was the tax determined uj;son as a way of 
making the foreigner pay something for the privilege of 
consuming the best coal in the market? English steam 
coal is so excellent in quality and relatively so reason- 
able in price during normal times that its position seems 
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impregnable, and it may with safety be taxed for revenue 
purposes. But to advocate the tax in the hope that it 
may cut down the export trade is quite another affair, 
and the two attitudes (which appear to be freely held) 
ate irreconcilable. By the one you believe that this 
export will not be curtailed, and that the revenue will 
not suffer; by the other is implied the hope that 
shipments will be reduced, and that the revenue will 
suffer in consequence. The Chancellor might have 
been a little more explicit—if, indeed, he really has well- 
defined views on the subject. 

If it be allowed that some restriction of the trade is 
desirable it will not be difficult to show how our exports 
are likely to be reduced. Foreign navies, engaged in 
piling up big reserves of fuel in the event of war, will 
not be headed off from Cardiff coal simply because the 
price is advanced ts., unless the addition of this shilling 
should help the growing exports from America to 
Europe and the Far East. It is on foreign manu- 
facturers and on users of bunker coal that the burden 
will fall, and the second class at least is deserving of 
sympathy, for they are mostly English ; while, as to the 
former, we have only to wait now and see if he will 
prefer to purchase German coal. The Rhenish West- 
phalian Syndicate controls over 50 per cent. of the 
German output, and in order the better to keep the 
home consumer under subjection, it does a large export 
trade —16 per cent. of its whole annual production of 
about 51,000,000 tons. It lands coal at Hamburg at 
15s. 3d. or 15s. 6d. per ton, whereas English coal has 
been landed there hitherto at 15s. With the amount of 
the duty added this means that we shall be driven 
out of Hamburg, unless our coalowners choose to take 
the shilling out of their profits—a thing they say they 
cannot do when threepence or sixpence a ton is looked 
upon as a fair return on the average of contracts. In 
the Mediterranean we have been menaced of late by 
American coal, which should now have a steady market 
there. It would be easy to multiply examples, but these 
will suffice. If such developments as we possess are to 
be regarded as commendable, tell us so, and then we 
shall know how we stand. 

We are a nation of manufacturers, and if we are to 
progress and not to become drones, living on the interest 
(and the capital) of our investments, we must continue 
to be a nation of manufacturers. And as coal is neces- 
sary to us in this connection, we should advocate the 
absolute prohibition of exports were that extreme 
course shown to be required. But we should not saddlethe 
industry with a trumpery tax with very indefinite notions 
as to whether its operation will be injurious to the 
Exchequer or beneficial to the country. It has to be 
proved, however, that we will suffer. We must hasten 
the application of electricity and water, and also discover 
some other vital force, or else we shall have to fall 
back upon North America and even upon China for our 
coal supplies. If there were anything in all this, we 
should have additional ground for checking exports, but 
again the logical thing would be total prohibition, which 
few men would be disposed to advocate. As a fact, fear 
for the future is based mainly upon the vaguest possible 
notions of the profitable duration of our coal measures. 
Professor Jevons did not say that our supplies would not 
last beyond 1970, and his estimates while mathemati- 
cally accurate were altogether hypothetical and are no 
longer accepted seriously. On the other hand, it is clear 
that the 360 years of the Royal Commission was an 
over-sanguine forecast, because that body did not 
dream of such a growth in exports as has actually taken 
place. 

An oportune return showing the export of coal from 
the United Kingdom during last year has been issued by 
the Board of Trade during this past week. It shows 
that the quantity was 44,089,197 tons, as compared with 
41,180,300 tons in 1899. From the Bristol Channel 
ports the shipments were 18,459,207 tons, from the 
north-eastern ports 13,135,435 tons, from east Scotland 
5:779,153 tons, from the Humber ports 4,126,616 tons, 


&c. The West Coast of Africa received 625,018 tons, 
British South Africa 707,846 tons, Ceylon, Straits, Java, 
Hong Kong, China, Japan, &c., 765,098 tons, each of 
these figures showing an increase on the previous 
twelve months. The Continent, however, is the great 
outlet, and with Egypt and Morocco it accounts for 
about 39,000,000 tons out of the grand aggregate. It is 
clear from this showing that the trade is a very impor- 
tant one, and it is also clear that the coalowners will 
continue their strenuous efforts to have the tax removed. 
But the proposal that there should a general stoppage of 
production pending its withdrawal is foolish. Luckily, 
there is no prospect of it being seriously considered, 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HILE the Budget proposals are causing dis- 
turbance in local trade, and threaten heavy 
individual losses, the Money Market and the Stock 
Exchange have been comparatively little affected by the 
latest development of Tory policy and finance. The 
influence of large Government borrowing and spending 
on the supplies of money and the values of securities 
has been so persistent and long continued that financial 
conditions have adapted themselves to the situation, and 
even the announcement of an issue of sixty millions of 
Consols failed to cause much additional movement in 
prices. Military expenditure will go on, as hitherto, at 
the unprecedented rate of a million-and-a-half per week 
until, in some manner at present unforeseen, hostilities 
are concluded. The immediate outlook, however, is 
somewhat improved by the fact that the requisite funds 
are now to be provided by a large marketable issue 
instead of by the hand-to-mouth borrowing on War 
Loan, Exchequer bonds, Treasury bills and Deficiency 
and Ways and Means advances by which the sinews of 
war have been furnished in the past, to the detriment 
alike of financial and commercial interests. Several 
trades and industries have, of course, benefited by the free 
expenditure of money involved in the transport and main- 
tenance of so large a number of troops ; but all previous 
experience shows that a period of depression follows the 
artificial stimulus thus afforded, and official returns give 
ample evidence that the reaction has already set in. 
While we are buying supplies abroad on an increasing 
scale, exports of goods are falling off, and the increased 
prices of fuel and materials, due primarily to a state of 
war, are further diminishing the profits of home manu- 
facturers. Trade statistics showing such heavy pre- 
ponderance of purchases of foreign products and goods 
raise some question as to the discharge of the international 
indebtedness thus created. The balance on these 
transactions is, of course, represented by the interest and 
dividends to be received by British investors from 
foreign undertakings and loans, and from steamship 
freights. Inthe last few years, however, realisations of 
foreign investments such as American railroad shares 
and Continental loans have been on a large scale, and 
the aggregate holdings here must be appreciably 
reduced, while foreign competition in the shipping trade 
is annually increasing. Some doubts are thus expressed 
as to whether the position of this country as a creditor 
nation, with the power of drawing gold from abroad at 
need, has not been impaired, and whether it may not be 
necessary to maintain money at artificial values in order 
to attract or retain the necessary supplies of the metal 
should trade continue on the same lines as hitherto. 
Whether it be due to these considerations or to the fact 
of a sudden cessation of the output from the Transvaal 
mines, there can be no doubt of the fact that there 
is, for the time being, an increased difficulty in replenish- 
ing the stock of gold which forms the ultimate basis. of 
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credit. Fora clear understanding of the situation we 
shall doubtless have to wait for the restoration of peace 
in South Africa. 

Meantime an obvious and unpleasant effect of dear 
money has been the severe and continuous decline in 
the value of investment securities, implying a general 
shrinkage of resources. Consols, which shortly before 
the outbreak of war stood at the high-water mark of 
about 114, have fallen nearly 20 per cent., the suspension 
of sinking fund purchases adding to the effect of the 
competition of new Government issues. It must be 
noted, by the way, how widespread is the dissatisfaction 
felt in banking circles at the manner in which these 
recent loans have been launched on the market. The 
first creation of Exchequer bonds under the War 
Loan Act was partly placed in America before the 
public offer in this country, and of the 60 millions of 
Consols just authorised one-half was privately under- 
written by some half-dozen firms, 10 millions being taken 
for the United States. That there was no necessity for 
such precautionary arrangements has been amply proved 
by the ready response received from the general public 
on the opening of the lists. While, however, the 
decline in values has been a serious matter for existing 
interests, including the aforesaid banks who have had 
to face a decrease in their invested reserves, an excellent 
opportunity has been afforded for the placing of new 
capital. A short time since a safe 3 per cent. invest- 
ment was a consummation devoutly to be wished for, 
but not always to be attained by the conscientious 
trustee. Now the choice of still higher returns from 
gilt-edged stocks is quite embarrassing. Truly it is an 
ill wind that blows no one good ! 

The tendency of the financial pendulum is always 
to swing too far in one direction or the other, and the 
wise investor is he who knows how to take advantage of 
unusual movements arising from the gregarious instincts 
of his fellow citizens. The metaphor may be mixed ; 
but the moral is obvious. Over a long series of years 
home railway stocks have shown a continuous, if not 
quite uninterrupted, advance in value. There has been 
a decided set-back of late owing to a variety of causes, 
none of them temporary in character. Dear money 
has brought a certain amount of “ pawned” stock to 
market at a time when dividends have been adversely 
affected by the enhanced cost of fuel and other materials. 
Similar influences were felt for a time, shortly after the 
Franco-German War; while the coal strike in 1893 
caused a temporary curtailment of profits ; but on the 
whole the progress of railway property in the United 
Kingdom has been noedhally uniform. There is now 
the usual disposition to take extreme views as to the 
situation, to denounce the management of our lines, 
and to condemn the system of dividing net profits in 
full while raising new capital for extensions and 
improvements. Such criticism overlooks the facts that 
full distributions in the past have given the stocks their 
high values : and that fresh outlay is justified so long as 
increased facilities thus provided secure corresponding 
additions to revenues. Trade will, doubtless, recover 
with a cessation of the war. The companies’ coal bills 
will not always remain abnormally high, and real 
holders of the stocks will assuredly have warrant before 
long for the faith they have shown during a period of 
depression. 

Discouragement with home railway results has 
been aggravated by the spectacle of a phenomenal rise 
in American railroad securities, the advance in which, 
during the past six months, has been almost without 
precedent. It must be remembered, however, that the 
average of dividendsand interest paid on railroad property 
in the United States is still considerably below that 
returned in this country, and that many of the lines 
whose securities have shown the greatest improvement 
in values were only a short time since bankrupt, and 
“assessed ” their shares and “scaled down” their bonds 
after approved Transatlantic methods. It may, never- 
theless, be fairly admitted that railroad property in the 


United States has entered on a new phase of its history. 
Population and production have grown up to the 
requirements of lines built originally in advance of the 
country’s necessities. The evils of unrestricted com- 
petition have as usual led to combination, and the 
wonderful growth in the national wealth has provided a 
wider market for the securities at continuous higher 
levels. It is to be feared that British holders of most of 
these lines have not benefited to the full from the 
improvement in value, heavy realisations having taken 
place prior to or during the rise, and the aggregate of 
holdings here being now smaller than for many years 
past. Ai little discretion before reinvesting may be 
advisable in view of the present excited condition of 
Wall Street dealings. 

Small space is left me to refer to other speculative 
descriptions. Mining shares continue the chief favourites, 
and the large operations in West African ventures, very 
few of which are in a position to make any return for 
months to come, show the public appetite still con- 
tinues. The shares of many of these ventures are placed 
on the market without the formality of a prospectus. 
The latest orthodox applicant for public favour from 
this territory is the Gamelsoo Concessions formed with 
a capital of £200,000 to work properties 32 square miles 
in extent just north of the Bokitsi Goldfields. The 
railway now being constructed to Koomassi will pass 
within a few miles of the mines. The existence of 
valuable gold deposits in the Wassau and Ashanti 
district has been satisfactorily proved; but very little 
is known as to the several properties launched almost 
daily, and the heavy cost of working must be considered. 
The reckless character of much of the recent dealing 
is illustrated by the quoted remark of a buyer :—‘I 
don’t know where the mine is, nor how to spell it, but 
there’s a London office I’m told.” 


E. R. McD. 





THE THEATRE, 


“COUNT TEZMA”—“A ROYAL NECKLACE”— 
“THE GIRL FROM UP THERE”— 
“SWEET AND TWENTY.” 


HE past week has seen a curious medley of 
theatrical productions, from which two stand 
out—the inauguration of a very beautiful playhouse in 
the Imperial Theatre, and a very charming comedy of 
simple manliness and homely sentiment in Captain Basil 
Hood’s Sweet and Twenty. Count Tezma at the Comedy 
acquires an importance which it scarcely deserves in 
itself owing to the fact that it marks the return to 
London of our most poetical actor in Mr. Forbes 
Robertson. The play, a rather crude example of melo- 
drama of the Prisoner of Zenda type, may succeed in 
attracting on the reputation of the sincerity of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s acting and the charm of Miss Gertrude 
Elliott’s. But we shall hope soon to see this valuable 
actor in work of more serious importance. Why should 
he not revive Othello, which he produced with great 
success in the provinces some few years ago? Of Miss 
Edna May and her feverishly skittish American com- 
pany in The Girl from Up There one can only say that the 
entertainment surely marked the limit of futility even 
in American musical comedy. There remain Mrs. 


Langtry’s new theatre and Captain Hood’s new 
comedy. 

One speaks of the theatre first in discussing Mrs. 
Langtry’s venture because whatever the attractions of 
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MM. Perton’s version of the Collier dela Reine story— 
and they are not to be despised—the piece cannot 
claim to distance its competitors as the playhouse 
undoubtedly does. It is not only the one theatre in 
London whose designer has definitely chosen one of 
the great historical periods of decorative style and 
consistently applied its principles, but those principles 
have been applied with a most intimate knowledge of the 
practical demands of a theatrical audience and its possi- 
bilities for picturesque effect. The style is that of David 
and the first Empire. The proscenium is a strictly 
simple design of a pediment supported by columns, and 
its marble severity forms an admirable frame to the 
scene. Marble sparingly ornamented with imitations 
of ormolu in Empire design is the keynote of the whole 
auditorium, but the scheme is prevented from producing 
an effect of coldness by the lighting and the draperies. 
The light is everywhere judiciously softened by tinted 
glass, and the greater part of it is supplied through 
certain transparent portions of the design of the velarium 
or ceiling, a very happy departure from the usual glaring 
chandelier. The draperies consist of flat aprons of 
embroidery, hung over the face of the dress circle tier at 
intervals, and of the splendid curtains of the two 
private boxes. These two boxes consist of two bold 
semi-circular balconies on either side of the house at 
the dress circle level, and the curtains which drape them 
descend in ample lines from two smaller domes or 
canopies far above, almost on a level with the gallery. 
The effect against the severity of the marble is abso- 
lutely successful in saving the auditorium generally from 
any appearance of coldness. Altogether the new 
Imperial, which has arisen out of the ruins of what was 
little more than an annexe of the Royal Aquarium, can 
fairly claim to be the most beautiful theatre in London. 
And Mrs. Langtry deserves credit for her courage and 
energy not only for what she and her architect, Mr. 
Verity, have done in the front of the house. If her 
costume play on the fortunes of Marie Antoinette cannot 
claim to be a very important piece of dramatic work, 
it is at least a passable melodrama, and if we consider 
only the attraction which it offers to the eye, it could 
scarcely be bettered. The rigid demands of history 
spoil more than once for the authors the logical and 
effective melodramatic situation, as they so often do 
with plays dealing directly with historical personages. 
But some of the situations are moving in spite of these 
disadvantages, and the scenery, the costumes and the 
faces are one and all delightful to look upon. The play 
is indeed exceptionally finely and tastefully mounted, 
even judged by the present standard of lavish expense 
in stage pictures. The courage and conscientiousness 
of Mrs. Langtry’s acting deserve, too, some recognition. 
She is not content to appeal by her beauty alone— 
although even here she is not afraid to stand side by 
side with perhaps the most charming of our younger 
actresses, Miss Lillian Braithwaite—and if one must 
deny her the title of a great artist she is certainly an 
indefatigable and often effective actress. 

Sweet and Twenty, although it cannot pretend to be 
an important contribution to the more literary side of 
dramatic art, possesses two excellent qualities which 
make very strongly for success in the theatre. In the 
first place it has a simple story developed with direct- 
ness and concentration. It would be difficult to mention 
any part of its serious scenes which is not essential to 
the progress of the plot. In the second place, its 
dialogue is dramatic in the truest sense, it aims rather 
at expressing the emotions and the characters of the 
persons in the story rather than impersonal witticisms 
or plays upon words. Some of its comedy scenes, as 
distinguished from its serious moments, are indeed 
irrelevant, but not often without a true and human if 
rather a simple and childish humour. But there is no 
irrelevance in the conduct of the central story. In 
fact several expedients of a very trite and theatrical 
mechanism seemed to justify themselves by being always 
in close relation to the development of the plot which 


the author wanted to present to the audience, rather 
than appearing to be introduced for their independent 
theatrical effectiveness. 

The simple, country parsonage story is of two 
brothers in love with the same girl ; the elder, a student, 
cold and unsympathetic; the younger, boyish and 
generous, a junior officer in the Navy. The younger 
brother, Douglas, goes away because he thinks Joan 
loves the other, Eustace, and he will leave the coast 
clear for him. He comes back, dismissed the service 
for a moment of drunken insubordination, only to be 
persuaded by Eustace that the courageous thing is to 
disappear until he has regained his good name. Eustace, 
then, to improve his suit with Joan, pretends that he has 
heard from Douglas and that he is going to the dogs. 
By a rather mechanical device Douglas is made to return 
again, and the play ends with a scene of what is abso- 
lutely poetical injustice, but surprisingly charming in 
itself, in which Joan dissuades the repentant slanderer 
of his brother’s honour from making atonement by 
taking his own life. 

The little comedy is, of course, absolutely homely, 
unpretentious and simple in motive and treatment. Its 
sometimes rather obvious pathos is the pathos of the 
emotions of simple people appealing to a simple and 
unsophisticated audience. The play has few literary 
graces and no emotional subtleties. Its appeal is some- 
times rather cheap and over-sentimental. But the 
picture of the courage and affection and camaraderie of 
this gentle homely family is such a human picture that 
its ingenuousness and rather obvious arts may be for- 
given. The quiet generosity of the old parson, the 
boyish courage of the sailor son, the unaffected sympathy 
of the girl, the merry childishness of the little boy— 
whose childishness is indeed not more simple than the 
nature of any of them—the foolish loyalty of the old 
gardener and “odd man,” are all so truly and sympa- 
thetically drawn that one almost forgets that they 
have been drawn before and that Dickens has 
drawn them for all time. All the characters, 
too, are admirably held together by a very clever 
suggestion of the bond of that family clannishness 
which is perhaps the strongest characteristic of an 
English middle-class household. One feels that even 
the morose and scheming Eustace is scheming against 
not only his instincts but the habit of his life, and 
the assured conviction of his brother that of course they 
will both stand by one another is not only a melo- 
dramatic expedient but a true representation of such a 
relation in real life. The result is to make the repent- 
ance of Eustance in the last act and his forgiveness by 
Joan a natural result of his position quite as much as 
a theatrical dodge to bring down the curtain happily. 

Much of the play’s success is due to the sympathetic 
acting of all concerned in it. Mr. Seymour Hicks 
showed unsuspected powers of pathos and a new 
restraint of method as Douglas. Miss Ellaline Terriss 
was personally charming as ever in the part of Joan, 
and Mr. J. D. Beveridge admirable as the sorely tried 
and homely paterfamilias. Mr. Holbrook Blinn as 
Eustace, Mr. Fred Emney as the gardener, Master 
Hersee as the youngest son and Miss Mary Rorke as 
an old servant deserve almost as much _ praise. 
The admirable reticence of all the performers in 
moments which were dangerously theatrical did 
much to keep the balance of the play. But the 
play itself contained much that was human and real 
and untheatrical. 


P. C, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


ENGLAND AND ARMENIA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—While agreeing generally with Mr. Davey’s 
article on Turkey in your last issue, I must demur toa 
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few points. I quite admit his indictment against “a 
series of incompetent Ambassadors” at the Porte, while 
he would perhaps agree with me in commending the 
efficiency of our consular staff in Turkey on the whole. 
Our Ambassadors, as a rule, know no more about the 
constitution of Turkey than they do about the constitu- 
tion of Mars. 


As to “harbouring and abetting Armenian con- 
spirators in England,” I can only profess my ignorance. 
I was all the time officially and intimately connected 
with a powerful society in London (the Grosvenor 
House Committee), of which the late Duke of West- 
minster was chairman, and which embraced all political 
parties. I came across no Armenian or other con- 
spirators. 


I admit, also, that it would have been better for the 
Armenians and for British honour if we had not in an 
“injudicious manner” mixed ourselves up with the 
affairs of Turkish administration. But that mischievous 
intervention took place in 1878, when we restored the 
emancipated Armenians to the rule of the Sultan and 
promised them in the face of the world that we should 
protect them and secure reforms for them. Our viola- 
tion of that promise is one of the darkest stains on our 
political escutcheon. 


The agitation against the Armenian massacres 
produced a profound impression on the Sultan, as his 
whining letter to Lord Salisbury showed. But when 
both parties had united to carry out the only feasible 
and pacific policy—coercion—the Liberal party split up 
from top to bottom and paralysed the policy. And the 
Government of Lord Salisbury, so far from having “not 
the remotest intention of acting,” ordered the British 
fleet to assemble in the neighbourhood of the Darda- 
nelles, together with the Italian and other fleets. 
What prevented decisive action then belongs to another 
place. 


Yours truly, 


MaLcotm MacCo.Lt. 


Ripon, April 23, 1gor. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
DISTRESS FUND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirn—We venture to appeal once again to the British 
public on behalf of suffering non-combatants. There are 
undoubtedly many persons who have not yet realised that 
under the special circumstances under which the war has been 
carried on a very large proportion of the women and children 
of the two Colonies, covering an area far exceeding that of 
the British Isles, have perforce been swept out of their homes 
and collected into large camps, where they have entirely to 
depend for maintenance upon the military authorities, whose 
hands and resources are already fully occupied with the 
necessary provision of the troops. Of these circumstances 
it has been an inevitable consequence that their hardships 
have become terrible. 

This distress has touched the hearts of those who have 
seen it. We read, for instance, in the Times of March 25th, 
of a General at Belfast who (though not a rich man) handed 
£50 from his own pocket to the women’s camp there. 

It is difficult to give any precise information, but we may 
quote from an eye-witness, who says, speaking of the 
children :—‘ In one tent I saw a six months’ baby gasping its 
life out on its mother’s knee. The doctor had given it 
powders in the morning, but it had taken nothing since. 
There were also two or three others drooping and sick in 
that tent. In the next a child recovering from measles, sent 
back from the hospital before it could walk, stretched on the 
ground, white and wan, while three or four others were lying 
about. In another a dear little chap of four had nothing left 


of him but his great brown eyes and white teeth, from which 
the lips were drawn back, too thin to close. I can’t describe 
what it is to see these children lying about in a state of 
collapse. It is just exactly like faded flowers thrown away 
And one has to stand and look at such misery and be able to 
do nothing.” 

Though many of the officers in charge of the different 
places are really kind, and do what they can to help, 
frequently the women are in want of almost the absolute 
necessities of life. In some cases there is so little fuel 
that on many days people cannot cook at all their scanty 
rations of raw meat, meal, and coffee, while we learn 
that clothing is very scarce, some women having made 
petticoats out of thick, rough, brown blankets, and nearly all 
the children have nothing left but a thin print frock ; while 
shoes and stockings are long since worn out. Some of those 
who have recently come into the camps are shortly expecting 
their confinement, and yet they have to sit all day upon the 
bare ground drenched with storms, or try to rest within their 
tents while the sun pours down through their single canvas, 
and the temperature reaches 105 or even 110 degrees ; and 
with the winter, which is shortly coming on, we fear that their 
sufferings from the cold will be even more intense than the 
hardships which they have endured in consequence of the 
excessive heat. Most of them have no mattress on which to 
lie down, and are subject to any inclemency of the weather. 
Of course anything like privacy is out of the question, and 
there are few, if any, of us who can realise what it must be to 
spend months with very rare chances of washing either body 
or clothes, from scarcity of water and total absence of 
soap. 

With the full sanction of Sir Alfred Milner and Lord 
Kitchener, our representative, Miss Hobhouse, has been able 
to do something to alleviate the worst cases of distress, and 
the military authorities have shown themselves willing to 
adopt some of the various suggestions which her woman’s wit 
has enabled her to put forward on behalf of her suffering 
sisters. For instance, in one camp, where the only supply of 
water was impure, they consented to allow a railway boiler to 
be used to boil water for drinking purposes. They have also 
added her name to an official committee, whom they have 
appointed to discuss tenders for the supply of necessary 
clothing. We think it necessary to state that we are well 
aware that some of the camps are well cared for ; but the 
needs of each camp must be considered on its own merits, as 
the conditions vary so widely ; and even where the military 
may be doing everything in their power to alleviate suffering 
very much remains to be done. 

We believe that we shall not appeal in vain to the 
common humanity of those who (whatever their opinions may 
be upon the war) are anxious to prevent, as far as possible 
the infliction of unnecessary suffering upon women and 
children. 

Money will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
the Hon. Treasurer, Lady Farrer, 3, Whitehall Court, S.W. 
or by the Hon. Secretary, F. W. Lawrence, Mansfield House, 
Canning ‘Town, E. 

Cheques may be crossed Standard Bank of South Africa 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 


C. THoMaAs DyKE ACLAND, Chairman. 


April 2oth, 1gor. 


FALSE NEWS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


Stir—The scandalous case of the Reuter telegram of 
February 11th reporting the brutal murder of Dr. Walker by 
the Boers to which the lie direct is given in Captain Casson’s 
manly and straightforward denial published in the Times of 
April 6th, dated Krugersdorp, March 14th, brings prominently 
before us the burning question of the systematic supply of 
spurious news for which this once trusted agency has during 
the last eighteen months acquired an unfortunate reputation. 
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It is rarely that the skilled editors on this side afford their 
dupes such an illuminating opportunity as the present, for it 
is usually by negative methods that the spell is worked; by 
methods of selection, suggestion and suppression, reduced to a 
science; in stereotyped periods of portentous sound but 
practically of studied and evasive emptiness, always leaving 
open a ready means of retreat and recantation ; half-truths 
which cannot be nailed to the counter as a lie. It is 
by these and by similar crafty measures that, subservient 
to the influence of our rulers, the trend of public senti- 
ment is fostered and directed in the desired channel by those 
who fawn and fatten upon this nefarious industry to the 
detriment of the nation’s interests, that “people” whom they 
inflame and cheat of the honest sympathies of their hearts ; 
the people who are in fancy what many an exiled Briton, in 
loyal old-world confidence, fondly supposed “Old England ” 
to be: the champion of the weak and the oppressed, the 
refuge of the wronged. We too, we dwellers oversea, 
believed this hoary fiction, now so terribly and finally exploded 
before the face of an awakened world. Such awakening is 
painful; but, setting sentiment aside, is it not surely time 
that this subject should be threshed out on a purely com- 
mercial basis of buyer and seller face to face—that, in short, 
that portion of the people’s hard-earned capital which they 
elect to invest in knowledge of facts should be so protected 
that it become not fraudulently wasted in acquiring fiction ; 
and that, moreover, by the action or complicity of the news- 
agent who, for purposes of profit, caters for the public supply. 

News to the newsvendor is simply an article of con- 
sumption, and whether the matter be dealt with under the 
bribery and corruption indictment which journalists of a 
certain order cast so glibly at those who thwart their chaste 
endeavours ; or whether under the common law of fraudulent 
supply and adulteration, it would seem to be one that cries 
loudly for immediate redress ; and these questions naturally 
suggest themselves to any observant mind :—(1) How loxg will 
the people quietly submit to the imposition and pay their daily 
dole for the luxury of being fooled ; and (2) when they do 
rise up in judgment, what form will retribution take ? 

At the meeting of the Institute of Journalists in September 
last, Mr. Cockroft stated that— 


“He was of opinion that the insertion of telegrams giving 
false news was due to the newsagents not having men of expe- 
rience to deal with such telegrams ; men who knew the cha- 
racter of the correspondent, the condition of the place and 
people whence the news came and could judge of its relia- 
bility.” 


I commend these principles to Reuter’s Agency. 
Yours faithfully, 
CapE COLONIST. 
April 14, 1gor. 
OLD AGE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—May I suggest that there is another point of view 
from that taken by Mr. Jepson of the feelings of old age ? 


Serene in heart and calm in mind 
The old men watch a dying fire, 

Waiting the coming of the One 
Who makes an end of all desire. 


Serene in heart and calm in mind, 

They think of days that once have been, 
Waiting the coming of the One 

Who shifts the solemn closing scene. 


Serene in heart and calm in mind, 
And grateful for the days that were, 

They wait the coming of the One 
Who brings an end to all their care. 


Yours, &c., 


ETAT. 75. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE “Times” History OF THE War. Vol. I. 


Marston and Co. 


Sampson Low, 


[First NorIce. ] 


THE first volume of the Times History of the War in 
South Africa is a ponderous work, and if the rest of the 
series are on the same scale, the book will bid fair to 
rival that celebrated history of the Italian Republics 
concerning which Macaulay records a famous jape. 

At the same time there is something exceedingly 
refreshing in the innocence with which Mr. Amery 
parades his list of contributors. When we learn that 
two chapters are by Miss Flora Shaw, the celebrated 
“ Telamones ” of the cable correspondence recorded in 
the report of the South African Committee, and another 
from the hand of Mr. Moneypenny, the notorious scribe 
who doubled the parts of editur of the most violently 
seditious paper in the Transvaal with that of own corre- 
spondent of the Times itself, we know what we have to 
expect. 

We are asked, in fact, to accept as impartial history 
tke diatribes of the very conspirators who were engaged 
in plotting the downfall of the Republic. 

As for Mr. Amery’s own claim to the position of an 
impartial historian, no better proof could be given than 
his relative estimate of Mr. Gladstone and Sir Alfred 
Milner—the former of whom is described as a “ gifted 
demagogue” and the latter as the man “who has 
attempted to evolve order out of chaos.” 

Singularly loose and free-handed is the way in 
which facts and figures are dealt with by Miss Flora 
Shaw, who is responsible for some of the wildest state- 
ments, to which indeed in all humility we invite the 
attention of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. On page 117 we 
find, in the course of a diatribe against the Netherlands 
Railway Company, that if they had managed their affairs 
on the Cape and Natal basis— 

“The savings to the Uitlanders calculated on the basis of 
1895 would already at that date have represented £1,000,000 of 
remitted taxation.” 

Again, on page 122 we read that— 

“ The material loss suffered under the Republic by the mining 
industry as a result of inefficient labour, liquor, and gold theft 
laws is probably under-estimated when it is put down at 
£2,000,000 a year.” 

And on the same page we are told that “the difference 
between the price that was paid and the price that 
might have been paid for dynamite amounted fully to 
£600,000 a year.” Here, then, we have the historical 
fact recorded that the misgovernment of the Transvaal 
cost the unfortunate mineowners the not inconsiderable 
sum of £3,600,000 a year as far back as 1895, and as, 
according to the Times, this misgovernment is now, or 
shortly will be, at an end, and, to quite Mr. Amery’s own 
beautiful words, “‘ Order has been evolved out of chaos,” 
here is a sum upon which the British Government may 
fairly veer and haul. It is true that, further on, on page 
125, a trifling abatement is made and we are told that 
“the Uitlander community suffered, in consequence of 
what they believed to be incompetent and dishonest 
administration, direct material loss of fully £3,000,000 a 
year” in three points of labour, transport and mining 
stuffs, ‘‘ without counting indirect loss from the incidence 
of the customs tariff and its effect upon the price of 
white labour ;” but these variations in the total really 
only lend a warmth of colouring to the financial mirage. 
Now amid all these wild and whirling words which 
depend so much for their effect upon such phrases as 
“it is estimated,” “it has been calculated,’ “it is 
probably under estimated,” and so forth, we come upon 
one very definite statement to which we will take leave 
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to draw attention as it illustrates the method adopted in 
working up the case for the Times history. 

On page 116 occurs the following :— 

“The grounds for the complaint that the tariff charges were 
extortionate may be inferred from the fact that the net profit of 
the railway (the Netherlands), for 1895 the second full year of 
its working, was estimated at £1,500,000, a sum equal to the 
whole of the dividends paid by the mining industry which 
supported it ’— 

and a comparison with the Cape railways is made in 
which it is said that they return to the exchequer some- 
thing like 5 per cent. on the cost of construction. 

Now, fortunately, we have at hand the means of 
checking the accuracy of these statements. In 1895 the 
Netherlands Railway Company’s gross traffic receipts 
were £1,506,826 and the working expenses £713,319, 
leaving a net profit of £793,507 in place of the 
$1,500,000 claimed by Miss Shaw asa grievance. We 
are not prepared to defend the railway policy of the 
Netherlands Company, which was, possibly enough, run 
on the Dutch lines of “ giving too little and asking too 
much ;”’ but it is only fair to add that at the close of 
this very year, 1895, an attempt was made by this com- 
pany to effect a pooling arrangement for the railways of 
South Africa on the basis of equal shares to the com- 
pany and the two colonies of Natal and the Cape—a 
suggestion that was only defeated by the unreasonable 
greediness of the Cape delegates. 

Nor can Miss Shaw be held to be much happier in 
her comparison with Cape Colonial methods of railway 
profit earning. Taking the Orange Free State railways 
which were worked by the Cape Government the 
figures for the year 1895 are as follows :—The mileage 
was 361 miles against 471 of the Netherlands ; the net 
profit earned was £632,718, being at the rate of 143 per 
cent. on the capital invested. We have been somewhat 
particular on this railway matter as the charge was 
definite, and we regret that space does not admit of 
our dealing in a like comparative manner with the other 
vague charges of extortionate taxation on the part of 
the Transvaal Government. 

It is, however, on the political rather than the 
economical side of the question that the interest of any 
history of the dealings of Great Britain with the Dutch 
Republics will naturally centre. It is an opportunity 
for the historian, not for the apologist; and unfortu- 
nately, possibly inevitably, from his surroundings, it is 
among the latter class that we are obliged to class Mr. 
Amerry. What is urgently needled is some attempt at 
an explanation of the strange fact that, after a whole 
century of British rule in South Africa, we find our- 
selves, after years of fruitless bickering and fatal mis- 
understanding, hopelessly estranged from a race akin to 
us in blood, in religion, and in all those qualities in 
which the British take a peculiar pride ; and the result, 
which stands plain for all to read, is surely a grave blot 
upon those great governing qualities that our flatterers 
daily assure us to be the great Anglo-Saxon heritage. 
Not so did the Roman make his empire so strong and 
perdurable, that to this day Roman law and the Latin 
tongue remain the lasting monument of the sway of 
Rome. We fear that we must own that in South Africa 
that strange lack of sympathy, which is the fatal blot on 
our insular strength, is at the bottom of our failure ; 
and the historian who could drive this lesson home 
would confer no small benefit on his countrymen, 

In the place of this, Mr. Amery gives us a laboured 
and somewhat confused indictment of the Dutch, their 
aims and aspirations; containing much that is true, 
but, at the same time, omitting much that is essential to 
any one who wishes to form a right judgment upon the 
merits of a quarrel in which the rights are, as in most 
quarrels, by no means on one side only. 

A very brief notice, for instance, suffices to dispose 
of the annexation by Great Britain of Basutoland in 
1868, and of the Diamond Fields in 1871—two acts 
which were breaches of the Zand River Convention, 
and of the agreement under which the Orange Free 
State was constituted an independent State ; and which, 


more than anything else, sowed the seeds of suspicion 
and distrust of British good faith in the minds of the 
Boers. 

Chapters are written as to the misgovernment of 
the Johannesburg Gold Fields, but no space is found for 
the most instructive parallel afforded by British manage- 
ment of the diamond fields with its — revolution. 
Much is said of the anti-English feeling of Mr. Reitz ; 
but there is no mention of his offer of the Presidency of 
the Orange Free State to that stout old Briton, Sir 
George Grey, nor of the fact that to the same anti- 
English statesman we owe the establishment of the first 
customs union, the Telegraph and Postal Conventions, 
and the Extension Cape Railway system, which secured 
the trade to the British Maritime Colonies. In thesame 
spirit Sir H. Robinson is sneered at as a mere “ Consti- 
tutional Governor,” unfitted for the stormy times created 
by less Constitutional rulers; while the fact is ignored 
that he succeeded in 1881 to a condition of turmoil and 
peril only less acute than that which now prevails, and 
that by his statesmanlike action he not only preserved 
the prestige ot England, then sorely shaken, but suc- 
ceeded in healing race differences, and in gaining the 
entire confidence of the Republics. To Sir H. Robinson 
belongs the credit of finding South Africa in arms with 
a British Army of 20,000 men encamped on her soil and 
of leaving it with a garrison of 3,000 men of all arms, 
and well indeed would it be for the taxpayer of Great 
Britain if some “ Constitutional Governor” and some 
prudent Colonial Secretary could be found who could 
repeat his sane experience. 





HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


By Justin McCarthy and Huntly McCarthy. London : Chatto 
and Windus. 


Mr. Justin McCartny and his son close with these two 
volumes the gap that has for some time stretched 
between the two earlier volumes of this work and the 
History of our Own Times, and Mr. McCarthy’s labour 
carries us without a break from the well-defined point 
of our national story which the elevation of the House 
of Brunswick marks to that glorious period of Queen 
Victoria’s reign which came immediately before the 
opening of the present troubles and the death of that 
honoured sovereign. The work of Mr. McCarthy has 
a character of its own, in which clearness, simplicity, 
and common-sense, relieved by many touches of generous 
enthusiasm, are the principal features. It is not, how- 
ever, ambitious in design, and no doubt it aims at, 
certainly it succeeds in, no more than providing 
an accurate and well-written sketch of the more 
prominent political events of the period covered. 
It is not a history in the sense that Mr. Lecky’s 
volumes are history; it embraces little of those 
obscurer social facts which the great industry and 
vast reading of Mr. Lecky furnish, and which 
are the best basis for the work of the student. It is, 
in fact, mainly the record of the proceedings of a single 
brilliant class of men, who, with all their differences of 
party and striking individualities of character, were 
still very much alike in all they did, and had the plea- 
sures and responsibilities of public life to themselves. 
How well the task of chronicling the life of that small 
and dazzling society can be done may be learned in the 
pages of Sir George Trevelyan’s life of Fox. Mr. 


McCarthy’s plan is too large for the seeking and using 
of the detail which enriches that biography ; but his 
work stands in the same category among books of 
history, with all the advantages of general interest 
and the opportunities for inspiring writing which the 
subject gives. 

Most of the ground has been trodden by many 
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distinguished feet. The first of these two volumes (the 
third of the series) opens with the beginning of the 
reign of George the Third, and ends with his death, 
covering a period of which most moderately well- 
read people know a great deal. A_ half-century 
in which such a number of great and _ remark- 
able men were crowded together has kept the pens 
of each succeeding generation busy, and Mr. McCarthy 
can have had little constructive work to do. He has, 
however, selected his points well, and the chapter 
introducing Wilkes, with its description of Medmenham 
then and now, and its interesting treatment of the 
journalistic warfare from which the North Briton emerged 
victorious, provides, as many other chapters do, matter 
that is not within easy reach of most readers. It is 
to be noted, too, that the deep study of the period 
upon which the work is based makes itself felt in such 
matters as the keen appreciation of Churchill’s genius ; 
a subject on which Mr. McCarthy is at issue with 
Sir George Trevelyan, who said of the satirist that he 
“easily and rapidly stormed in his lifetime the citadel 
of fame, but was not of those whose names are engraved 
on its bulwarks.” But Mr. McCarthy considers that 
“ the revolutions of time will never quite efface his name 
or obscure his memory,” and has no compunction in 
coupling his name with Juvenal’s. We go on to re-read 
in Mr. McCarthy’s pages all the splendid story of genius, 
rascality, corruption, nobility, oppression, revolution, 
defeat, and victory which make us wonder at the potent, 
exuberant race from which we spring, and think of the 
eighteenth century as a time that saw the crowning 
glory of human nature in all its manifold forms of good 
and evil. 

We are wont to consider ourselves to be a nation at 
war, and certainly a good deal of misery and wicked- 
ness has been let loose in the world which was being 
kept down with more or less success by society. But 
no living Englishman can know what being at war 
meant a hundred years ago. Mr. McCarthy’s account 
of our war with Napoleon is one of the many works that 
might help him to imagine it, and to realise that he may 
again be brought to a pass when his own individual 
ruin and violent death are among the possibilities to be 
reckoned with, and discomfort and depression are among 
the facts. But there is a lesson more important than 
that which we learn from any story of the temporary 
troubles of responsible, well-to-do persons ; that is, the 
lesson of the effect which a great war has upon poor 
and ignorant people whose leaders and governors are 
determined, or are forced, to fight. A great deal is 
heard nowadays, from poets who admire soldiers in 
much the same spirit as our female domestics are said to 
do, about the fatal relaxations of peace and the bracing 
rigours of war. It is possible they may be right in what 
they urge ; but it would be more satisfactory to know 
that they had maturely considered the things which 
happen after great wars, and concluded that those 
things are wanted. Hunger, misery, grinding taxes and 
want of work made England a hell for long after the 
flash of Napoleon’s sword had vanished from the 
political sky ; poverty and wretchedness brutalised the 
lower orders of the people, and made themselves felt in 
an outbreak of violent criminality throughout the country. 
We are apt to see those times in a mist of glory; but 
when we blow away the red-tinged haze that cloaks 
them we see a fearful sight. A war may be righteous 
or unjustifiable ; it may be forced upon a people, or 
created by them; it may be dictated by self-presgrva- 
tion, like that of the French in 1793, or spring from the 
pure lust of fighting, like our own Hundred Years’ War. 
The effects will be the same, and the more we have of 
the modern medicine for social evils,the more pernicious 
and fatal to society will the consequences be. 

Mr. McCarthy enters in his fourth volume upon a 
period of our history of which much less is known, and 
of which no good narrative in a connected form has yet 
been put together ; the period covered by the reigns of 
George IV. and William IV. The period is of great 


interest and vital importance; in those days the gulf 
began to open which cuts off our own times from those © 
the eighteenth century more completely than that which 
separates any two consecutive periods in history. Mr. 
McCarthy deals ably with this important task, and his por- 
traits of the Kings and statesmen have a novelty that could 
not be given to anything in the preceding volume. His 
chapter upon George Canning, his picture of the states- 
man and account of his policy, is by no means only 
antiquarian reading for days in which we find a spirit 
growing up in our foreign politics closely akin to that 
which Canning might be thought to have killed. But it 
is shown clearly that his plan of considering in all 
questions “the traditions, the instincts and the feelings 
of peoples ” requires a Minister who adds imagination to 
the commoner qualities of statesmanship. Mr. McCarthy 
has an excellent account of that momentous struggle 
over the Reform Bill, of which we catch burning 
glimpses in the diaries and memoirs of the time. It is 
among the most thrilling and is one of the two or three 
supremely important constitutional events in the history 
of England, and Mr. McCarthy makes much of his 
opportunity. 

It is impossible to say with certainty, though we 
may very well guess, which Mr. McCarthy is respon- 
sible for such departures from the standard of good 
English as that in which William the Fourth is said to 
have “rather fancied himself” as the constitutional 
monarch. But such lapses are fortunately few, and the 
work to which Mr. McCarthy has devoted so much pains 
and so many years is worthily completed. 


E. C. 





LEXICON TOTIUS ANGLICITATIS. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. (Volume 
IV.) GREEN-GYZZARN. By Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. Oxon. 
(Volume V.) INPUT-INVALID. By Dr. James A. H. Murray.— 
INVALID-JEW. By Dr. James A. H. Murray. (Volume VI.) 
L-Lap. By Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. Oxon. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 


SincE the last notice of the great Oxford dictionary 
appeared in these columns, three double sections and a 
single section have been published. The fourth volume 
(F and G, entrusted to Mr. Bradley) is now complete ; 
the fifth (H to K) is advanced to the middle of J ; and 
Mr. Bradley has begun the sixth with the words under L 
as far as Jap. But a work which surveys the varieties 
and hesitations of our national speech during so many 
centuries is surely one that can wait to be reviewed, 
though the completeness with which Dr. Murray and his 
learned associates have been able to satisfy their passion 
for embalming the ephemeral should naturally be appre- 
ciated without delay. Solecisms breed apace ; slang is 
the most inconstant thing in the world, and you may be 
sure a crop of barbarous or pedantic neologisms sub 
literis A, B,C, D, E, has put the early sections of the dic- 
tionary a little out of date already in certain respects. 

A reviewer who is tolerably humble and not 
indecently frivolous will not pretend to give a metho- 
dical account of this well of learning. Perhaps no man, 
except Browning, ever read a lexicon methodically : 
most of us who take real pleasure in that sort of 
reading, open dictionaries as we would Debrett or 
Baedeker, to find something in particular, and are 
beguiled by the company in which we lightonit. I can 
only draw attention, casually, to quite a few of Dr. 
Murray’s and Mr. Bradley’s recent articles, and those 
very likely not the most important or impressive of 
them. 

Among the last words in G, groom and guilt must 
apparently be added to the list of etymological puzzles. 
With groom, which meant a lad before it meant a 
servant, the Dutch collective noun grom, “small fry,” it 
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seems, “ does not correspond phonologically.” The Old 
French groumet (= boy, shop-boy, tapster, attendant) 
gave the English grummet and, though itself of uncertain 
derivation, might carry us a step farther back if there 
were any evidence for gromme. Gourmet is the form 
that survives in French. As for guilt, Mr. Bradley finds 
no warrant in sound or sense for connecting it with the 
Teutonic group of words expressing obligation to pay 
(giiltig?). In the Anglo-Saxon, gylf meant “a delin- 
quency” from the first. 

The derivation of grog from the grogram (gros grain) 
cloak of Admiral Vernon who introduced it in the navy 
has long been accepted ; but Mr. Bradley gives fuller 
information on the subject, and quotes some lines 
“ written on board the Berwick” in 1781, disinterred by 
Noles and Queries, which attributes the name to “the 
sacred robe which Vernon wore.” The form of the 
word guarantee is not without interest. It was first spelt 
(at the end of the seventeenth century) guaranté, and 
Mr. Bradley supposes that it was taken from the 
Spanish and transformed, as grandee from grande. But 
it seems unnecessary to regard it as anything but a 
variant of guaranty, which from meaning an undertaking, 
developed the sense of one ‘‘who undertakes to see 
stipulations performed” about the same time as 
guaranté was first used with the latter force. (cf. 
Surety.) The first use of guarantce as the correlative of 
guarantor is quite recent. 

A singular word is gun, for which Professor Skeat 
has suggested an origin almost romantic. He thinks 
the Middle English gunne may represent the pet name 
of some Scandinavian lady. Now it happens that a 
fourteenth-century account of munitions at Windsor 
mentions “una magna balista de cornu quae vocatur 
Domina Gunilda.” “If Gunnhilde, as is likely, was a 
name frequently given to ballistae and the like, it would 
naturally, on the introduction of gunpowder, be given 
also to cannon.” 

The double section Input-Invalid comprises many of 
the most important groups of words. Intend and interest 
are two which Dr. Murray has treated most fully. 
With the thirty-three senses and sub-senses of intend he 
has dealt triumphantly, and the paragraphs in which he 
has disentangled them are a marvel of logic and lucidity. 
It might have been worth while to note that in the 
sentence from Jeremy Taylor quoted in illustration of 
the obsolete meaning “to intensify,” the English 
Chrysostom was in all probability playing upon the 
logical terms “intension” and “extension ;” and also, 
under the heading “Scottish Law ” (23), that the use of 
the word in such a phrase as “ to intend their actiouns ”’ 
must have been suggested by the French inienter, which 
has a very ancient legal use. Interest is the more 
modern form of interess or interesse, which the middle 
English, German and most Romance languages took 
directly from the Latin infinitive. The French substan- 
tive was interest ; and it is a little curious that that form 
should have been adopted in all the senses of interesse, 
whereas interest in Old French seems to have signified 
nothing except “damage” and “compensation for 
damage.” In English, Jnteresse and interest meant, first 
of all, a title or claim or (legal) concern in anything, and 
hence a share or a stake ; then a standing to gain or to 
lose, and hence advantage; a “‘ concern” from which 
common advantage is expected ; self-interest ; influence 
brought to bear on another for one’s advantage ; the 
feeling of concern or curiosity, and the power to excite 
it. There is also a whole list of uses derived from the 
medizeval Latin interesse, especially in reference to the 
phrase damna et interesse—prejudice and compensation : 
of the most important development, interest for the use 
of money or the forbearance of a debt, a careful 
historical account will be found. 

The primitive sense of interfere survives only in con- 
scious archaism : it meant “to strike the inside of the 
fetlock with the shoe of the opposite foot,” and Dr. 
Murray may be right in deriving it from the Old 
French s’entreferir, though no instance seems to be 


forthcoming in which that word is appropriated to the 
vice in horses which the modern French “vet.” 
expresses by s’entretailler (whence entretaille, a term in 
dancing). Is it really out of the question (considering 
the English word is no older than the sixteenth century) 
to regard inter + ferre as the original? Imnterference— 
first recorded in Burke’s time—and its family were 
certainly formed on the analogy of words like inference. 
As aterm in physics, interference has been adopted in 
France, and a verb made from it, so that if entreferir 
was the source, here is another instance in which an 
English word of French derivation has been resumed, 
with altered form and meaning, bythe lender. Another, 
in this same section, is interview, which is, of course, a 
re-Latinizing form of entervewe, enterview, and has been 
received back (with its new transatlantic force) into the 
journalistic vocabulary of our neighbours on the same 
terms as budget (= bougette), clown (= colon), fashion 
(= fagon), mail (= malle), mess (= mets), sport (= desport), 
square (= esquarre, équerre), ticket (= étiquette) and many 
other neologisms. 

It need not be said that the compound preposi- 
tion into is fully discussed. Dr. Murray carefully distin- 
guishes “in to” (as, “ he went in to the patient,” “I 
took Mrs. Jones in to dinner,” “they gave in to her”), 
from into—the proper way of writing the word when 
both parts refer to the same space. It is to be wished 
the two were not so often confused. But surely it is not 
right to regard “on to” as a similar collocation. Where 
“on” is attached to a preceding verb and “ to” governs 
a following noun or verb, the two may be said to 
encounter accidentally : for every other case, “ on” and 
“upon” have sufficed us all these centuries, and “ onto” 
(“ he jumped onto a table” for “ona table”) is a new 
abomination which ought to be proscribed. 

Other interesting words in this section are instance, 
and interloper. The three main senses of instance are— 
(1) urgency, pressure, entreaty (‘at the instance of a 
friend”’), (2) a process at law, whence “court of first 
instance” gave the phrase “in the first instance,” 
aud (3) in scholastic use (instanlia =tvoracic) “ an 
objection, or instance to the contrary,” whence 
the word has come to be used indifferently for 
“example.” Interloper is rather a puzzle: it has been 
assumed to be Dutch, but is first met with in that 
language in Halma’s French-Flemish dictionary of 1758. 
The entry is Enterloper: zie lorrendraaijer. The latter 
term is translated passe-volant ; the simple substantive 
looper = coureur, vagabond. Halma also mentions enter- 
looper in a list of compounds. But in 1768 the word is 
expressly stated to be borrowed from English. Appar- 
ently the word is of native formation aud to be connected 
with /and-loper (or leaper). It is curious to note that the 
word adopted in French at first as interlopre, has travelled 
far from its original meaning of an illegal or irregular 
trader, and is used as an epithet almost equivalent to 
louche (e.g., “ une société interlope”). 

Intellect, intelligence and their numerous family take 
a large space, of course. It is worth noting that intel- 
lectual was used as a substantive, with a slight note of 
disparagement, a long time ago, by Byron notably. No 
future lexicographer will have an excuse for saying that 
it was first used in 1898 to translate an ephemeral 
French party-label. 

Do you write enquire or inquire ; insure or ensure ; 
isolate or insulate? The dictionary will give you excel- 
lent excuses for your preference, whatever it is. Enquire 
is g¢rybrid. Enquere was the English form until the 
revival of learning re-latinized the word : but the en- has 
lingered. The main part of ensure has not been re- 
Latinized ; but most people say insure. ‘There is, by the 
way, some discussion of the difference between insurance 
and assurance in the specific sense they bear in the City. 
Apparently, they are used pretty indifferently, though an 
effort has been made to restrict the word insurance to 
property, assurance to life. A more reasonable proposal 


of an eminent actuary is mentioned, that a company 
should assure a sum, and the public should insure their 
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lives and goods. As for insulate, there is no denying 
that the form is become rarer and rarer. But isolate, 
though excellent writers have used it, was a form 
unknown before the nineteenth century. It was 
modelled on isolated, which was simply an attempt (made 
in the eighteenth century) to naturalize the French isol¢. 
Ishe, of the same group, is an artificial spelling for ile (the 
French did the same thing whence they reverted at the 
Renaissance to isle): but island for iland is a pure 
mistake due to the association of the first part of 
the Saxon word with the Romance synonym. How 
many people, by the way, are conscious of the 
different origins of these words? The odds are, 
the uninstructed speaker has a kind of notion that 
the monosyllable is the “ native” word, unless he is 
totally unconscious of using a hybrid speech—which is 
indeed the ideal. In this double section (Invalid-Jew) 
perhaps the most noteworthy articles are those on iron 
and on ifs. Dr. Murray leaves the ultimate origin of the 
hirst (the oldest form isarn is traced to the Celto-Teu- 
tonic type isarno-) uncertain ; as to the pronunciation, 
he compares the syncopated participles born, torn, &c., 
from boren, toren: but in this case the “ syncopation 
apparently did not take place until after diphthongation 
of the 7.” It is good to know that “i’ern,” “i’on,” 
is not a mere recent vulgarism. The early history 
of ils (which came into being when the idea 
of gender became indistinguishable from that of 
sex) is traced minutely. The origin of the word 
Fackanapes is most credibly connected with the badge 
of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk in the fifteenth 
century—‘“a clog and a chain, such as was attached to a 
tame ape.” It is interesting to learn that the use of the 
letters IOU as a formal acknowledgment of a debt is 
at least as old as 1618: the fact has some little phono- 
logical as well as sociological importance. 

In Mr. Bradley’s first section of the sixth volume, 
the articles on Jabour, lace and Jad are very instructive. 
It is questionable whether the French /Jabour which 
gave the English Jabour was really an alternative or 
dialectical form of Jabeur (the true popular form was 
laor) and not rather the verbal substantive (of French 
formation) from /abourer. The French word and the 
corresponding Romance words are at any rate now 
confined to the sense of tilling, ploughing, &c. The 
use of the word “lace” for an addition of sugar or 
spirits to tea or coffee dates from the eighteenth century ; 
the verb “to lace” had the same sense a little earlier. 
Mr. Bradley does not make it plain how he would 
connect this acceptation with others. It may be taken 
to have been derived from the general sense of orna- 
ment, or possibly (if it was first applied to sugar) the 
colour suggested the figure. Mr. Bradley leaves the 
origin of Jad unsolved, but he rejects some common 
derivations and inclines to regard the word as a variant 
of the participle /ed—i.e., follower (sc. of a lord). 


F. Y. E. 





AMERICAN PARTIES. 


A HIsTORY OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
James H. Hopkins, formerly Representative in Congress from 
Pennsylvania, New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Tuis work may be commended as a useful account of 
party history in the United States. It consists of three 
chapters and a number of appendices which mostly 
contain the texts of important party documents. The 
first chapter deals with the original parties as they were 
made by the Revolution and the Constitution. The 
second chapter deals with the earlier developments of 
the parties down to the formation of the Free Soil party. 
The third deals with the later growth of parties, sub- 
stantially as resulting from the Civil War and from the 


new problems, mostly financial and economic which 
have arisen since the closing of the period of chattel 
slavery in the South. The book furnishes a brief sketch 
of each Presidential Election, the candidates, platforms, 
results, votes cast and so forth. The whole, while not 
exhaustive, provides us with a very fair and accurate 
survey of the methods, principles and general outcome 
of the respective parties whose activities have accom- 
plished so much of harm as well as good. 

Such an opponent of the party system as Mr. 
Goldwin Smith might question the good results. The 
party system is not a finality, still less a fetish, but it is 
hard to contemplate American history without attri- 
buting to party the function of securing when the time 
was ripe a new national readjustment, another point of 
view, presented not as a pure ideal, but as something 
which can be embodied in statutory forms. Mr. Morley 
has said in his work on Cromwell that the only idealism 
which counts in politics is that which can, in a reason- 
able time, be got inside the four corners of a statute. 
For this the party system of the United States has pro- 
vided. Each of the parties, excepting such instances of 
bigotry and folly as the Anti-Masons, the Barn-burners, 
the Know-Nothings and so forth, represents the possi- 
bility of some more or less ideal good being embedded 
in the Constitution, and so prevents moral enthusiasm 
being frittered away in barren aspirations or fruitless 
energy. 

One is struck from the first by seeing how parties 
formed on genuine grounds arising out of the actual 
problems of the young Republic. The Federal party, 
strong in New England where it was led by the honest 
but irritable John Adams, and in New York where its 
leader was the able but ultra-conservative Alexander 


.-Hamilton, admirer of the unreformed constitution of 


England, represented the principle of concentration and 
centralisation, as opposed to the feeble and impossible 
methods of the Articles of Confederation. The Demo- 
cratic, as we now know it, or’ Republican, as it was 
originally termed, party under the inspiring lead of 
Jefferson was for the widest local self-rule, the idea of 
the central government receding as that of the impre- 
scriptible rights of the individual advanced. The 
Federalist party as a whole was English in sympathy, 
the Jeffersonian party was asa whole French. But the 
exigencies of politics are so urgent that we find Jefferson, 
in the name of the Union as a whole, enforcing his 
Embargo policy which told hard on local interests, and 
in 1814 the Federalists meeting at the Hartford Conven- 
tion, and passing resolutions the spirit of which was 
disloyalty to the Union. In the long result of time, the 
principles of Hamilton, shorn of his Toryism, have on 
the whole prevailed. The power and authority of the 
Union have increased until, under Mr. McKinley, they 
seem to threaten the sort of compromise on which the 
Constitution rests. Yet at the same time it is the party 
of Jefferson, once the Republican, but now for many 
years the Democratic party, which has best preserved its 
continuity, and which up to recent years has been most 
popular with the American people. In point of fact, 
there is a direct line of unbroken descent from Thomas 
Jefferson to the party of to-day. That cannot be said of 
the Republican party, broken as the stream of inherit- 
ance has been from Federalist to Whig, then crossed by 
the Free Soil movement, the rupture of Old and New 
Whigs, the decadence of the former and the merging of 
the latter with the Free Soilers in the Republican 
party, and the decline of that party to the position it 
occupies now as the agent of the great millionaires. 
The imperfect expression of democracy as shown 
in the Constitution also suggests itself to the reader of 
this work. Few Presidents have received a majority of 
popular votes cast. John Quincy Adams had, for 
instance, but 84 votes in the Electoral College out of 
261, and the election was thrown into the House of 
Representatives. Van Buren, with 170 votes in the 
College, received but 761,000 popular votes, against 
736,000 for General Harrison, though the latter got but 
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73 votes in the College. Four years after Harrison was 
elected on a popular vote of 1,275,000 as against 1,128,000 
to Van Buren. But while Harrison received 234 votes 
in the Electoral College. Van Buren received but 60. 
These instances might be multiplied to any degree. Of 
course, the anomaly is due to the several States voting 
asa whole. But under Democratic ideas, and with the 
power of prestige of the several States declining, can 
this anomaly be permanently retained? One inevitably 
puts this question because, spite of the Conservatism 
inherent in the American character, this work shows a 
steady drift in the Democratic direction. Congress had 
to abandon its old privilege of nominating candidates 
for the Presidency as far back as the time of Monroe ; 
the people claimed and exercised the right, though they 
have permitted the nomination to pass to some degree 
into the hands of “ bosses.” It is certain that they will 
take the election of Senators from the State Legislatures. 
The direct appeal to the people embodied in both 
Federal and State Constitutions will probably be 
extended by the Referendum, aimed primarily at the 
corrupt politician. The permanence and popularity of 
the Democratic party seems coincident with the develop- 
ment in the hearts of the people of the ideas of Jefferson. 
One only regrets with Emerson that the party of the 
better ideas has not the better representatives. But the 
Democratic party has not yet purged itself of the corrupt 


virus sown by its need of political alliance with the Slave 
power. 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 





“KICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS.” 


PRACTICAL LICENSING REFORM. By the Hon. Sidney Peel. 
London : Methuen and Co. 


Except, perhaps, in a debate of the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, there is, nowadays, no necessity to emphasize 
the evils, or to deplore the ravages, occasioned by the 
vice of intemperance. ‘ The old order changeth,” and 
the vision of Mr. Pickwick lying drunk in a wheelbarrow, 
endeavouring to recall the songs of his infancy, no 
longer amuses—it disgusts. Judging, however, from 
the reception of certain modest little measures recently 
emanating from the Episcopal Bench, we are, as yet, a 
very long way from the consummation of what Mr. 
Sidney Peel styles “ Practical Licensing Reform.” 

Without seeking to manifest any great concern for 
the fate of such peddling projects, we confess ourselves 
disheartened to find them met by arguments which are, 
in effect, a mere repetition of the familiar sophistry as 
to the impossibility of making a man sober by Act of 
Parliament. Throughout the verbiage of Lord Salisbury 
and his fellows we can plainly trace the old refrain 
“England free, rather than England sober” ; but these 
noblemen forget, as did the right reverend author of 
that pitiful saying, that already the curse of drink has 
itself bound the people in adamantine chains, and their 
children with links of iron, such as no Act of Parlia- 
ment could ever forge. 

We must rest content, we fear, for many a day 
with second-reading “triumphs” in the Commons ; or, 
perchance, a trifle of Government legislation, pour rire, 
providing for the manufacture of “ black lists” or the 
like inanities. 

Mr. ‘Peel’s little volume appears to us to be, for the 
most part, in the nature of a synopsis of results based 
upon the evidence given before the Licensing Commis- 
sion, so that those who are familiar with the work of the 
Commission, and who have also followed in detail the 
luminous speeches lately delivered by the chairman 
(Lord. Peel), will probably not come across much new 
matter’; but Mr. Peel writes with such singular clear- 
ness and ‘conciseness of expression, and the arrange- 


ment of the book strikes us as so admirable, that we 
gladly welcome its appearance and trust that it may be 
very widely read. 

The complexity of the existing licensing laws 
naturally affords ground of complaint. We have our- 
selves spent many weary days perusing works dealing 
with their ramifications, from the dry but excellent 
treatise of the late Mr. Paterson to the popular and 
instructive volume published a year ago or more by 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, and we can vouch that 
Mr. Peel is guilty of no exaggeration when he writes :— 

“ Hardly any branch of law bearing directly on practical life 
and administered by laymen is so complicated and so hard to 
find in detail as the law relating to the sale of intoxicants. 
. . . . This complexity of the law isa serious obstacle to 
the good administration of the law, and the need for simplifica- 
tion and codification is very urgent. Such a codification is not, 
however, likely to be undertaken by Parliament unless it is 
accompanied by a comprehensive reform.” 

Mr. Peel, accordingly, attempts a solution of the pro- 
blem, and makes a number of valuable suggestions as to 
the scope and character of the reforms designed to abate 
the evils of intemperance. 

Many a vanish’d year and age have swept o’er 
England since 

“That excellent Prince, Edgar the Peaceable, when he set 
about reforming the manners of his people, applied himself 
very particularly to the remedy of this great evil, and ordered 
silver or gold pins to be fixed to the sides of their pots and cups, 
beyond which it was not lawful for any person to drink.” 
(Eachard, p. 88, cited by Henry Fielding.) 

Various and manifold are the schemes which have since 
been propounded with the object of mitigating the vice 
of drunkenness. 

The attention of the reader is concentrated by Mr. 
Peel upon some ten or a dozen main topics; and to 
such of them as seem to us to be of cardinal importance 
we will very briefly refer. 

In the first place, Mr. Peel deals with the reduction 
of the number of existing licences, and—although he 
attaches considerably more importance than we do to 
the creation of a demand by additional supply, at any 
rate, in the large towns—he demonstrates very forcibly 
how the competition arising from an excessive number 
of licences results in an increase of drinking by leading 
the landlord to provide special attractions in order to 
induce an extra consumption of liquor. He further 
directs attention to the enhanced difficulties of police 
supervision and the increased danger of police corrup- 
tion ; but he sees clearly enough that little or nothing 
can be done in the direction of the reduction of licences 
until there has been a complete alteration in the constitu- 
tion of the Court for the hearing of appeals from the 
decisions of Justices at Brewster Sessions :— 

“Perhaps no single piecemeal reform would so beneficially 
affect the administration of the law, especially in the larger 
boroughs, as a change in the law of appeal. I do not think 
any reasonable and unprejudiced man can doubt that the 
present licensing authority, including the appeal body, stand 
urgently in need of remodelling.” 

The existing machinery for appeal from the Licensing 
Justices of a borough to the county Justices in Quarter 
Sessions dates from the year 1828—that is to say, before 
the growth of our present system of municipal govern- 
ment ; and the provisions are not only antiquated, but 
even mischievous in the extreme. The testimony of 
many who have had long and varied experience, both 
of the administration of licensing business in large 
cities and of appeals at county sessions, would, we 
know, confirm the strict accuracy of Mr. Peel’s asser- 
tion that whole volumes might be filled with the history 
of instances in which local benches have found their 
efforts for reform frustrated by the Court of Appeal. 
The appeal lies from the Justices of a great city such as 
Manchester or Leeds to a changing set of county 
magistrates who, while they can claim no superiority in 
ability or legal training, lack the knowledge of local 
circumstances which is so essential for the determina- 
tion of these difficult questions of administration :— 


“Sometimes a decision arrived at after most careful con- 
sideration, and with a full knowledge of the history of a house, 
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by a most competent bench of city Justices, is reversed by two 

or three county Justices, sometimes by a perfect mob whipped 

up by a doubtful influence from all parts of the country.” 
Mr. Peel suggests as the best solution of the difficulty 
that the licensing authority should be a committee 
chosen for a fixed period, half selected by the Justices 
of the division from their own body, half by the County 
Council or Town Council; and that the appeal should be 
to a committee constituted in the same manner as the 
original authority, sitting along with the original autho- 
rity—that is to say, he would have (by analogy to certain 
procedure of the High Court) an augmented tribunal 
for the rehearing of doubtful cases. He further suggests 
that the appellate body should act as a confirming 
authority; and, while admitting the difficulty of the 
problem, we do not think that these suggestions can be 
substantially improved upon. 

We are not sure that we follow Mr. Peel when, 
dilating upon the far-reaching consequences of “ Boulter 
v. Kent J.J.,” he says that— 

“Evidence given on the hearing of an application for 
renewal must be given upon oath, but the Justices are not 
bound to act upon that evidence ; it is perfectly within the com- 
petence of justice to refuse the renewal, because in coming 
down to the Sessions they have passed through the district in 
question, and seen with their own eyes that the licensed house 
is wot required. They can even refuse it without hearing any 
evidence at all, only if they do hear evidence that evidence must 
be on oath.” 

As Mr. Peel observes, “a right view on this subject is 
of the utmost importance ;” but we doubt whether the 
proposition which we have just italicised is an accurate 
statement of the law. The decision of the House of 
Lords in “Boulter v. Kent J.J.” merely determines 
that the licensing meeting is not a court of summary 
jurisdiction ; it in no way abrogates any of the require- 
ments of the Licensing Acts. In our view, s. 42 of the 
Act of 1872 clearly implies that the renewal shall not 
be refused save after objection supported by evidence 
given on oath; and it has recently been expressly 
decided by the Court of Appeal that, so far as the 
rehearing at Quarter Sessions is concerned, evidence 
must be forthcoming to justify a refusal to renew 
“ Evans v. Conway J.J.” (1g00, 2 Q.B. 228). There is 
nothing to lend colour to any suggestion that the prin- 
ciple of this case would not apply equally to the hearing 
at Brewster Sessions ; on the contrary, the Court states, 
in clear terms, that the licensing Justices cannot refuse 
the renewal unless the provisions of section 42, “both as 
to the notice of objection which must be given and as to 
the evidence which must be forthcoming, are complied 
with.” Mr. Peel deals also with the necessity for shift- 
ing the onus of proof in cases of “ permitting drunken- 
ness ”—that is to say, throwing upon the publican the 
burden of establishing his innocence when a person is 
found drunk on his premises or seen leaving them in a 
state of intoxication; he points out, moreover, the 
desirability of placing the privileged ‘“‘ ante-1869 ” beer- 
houses on the same footing as other licensed houses, 
and of prohibiting the granting of occasional licences 
otherwise than: in open court after due notice to the 
police. He gives, too, excellent reasons for purging the 
Watch Committees of interested members, and for 
attaching to magistrates’ clerks disqualifications such as 
apply to the Justices themselves. 

Mr. Peel treats at some length the question of clubs, 
giving an outline of the suggestions for registration made 
by the Commission. He points out adequately the 
objections to the granting of licences for the sale of 
liquor upon premises not used exclusively for the sale of 
intoxicants; in other words, to “ grocers’ licences ;” 
and we wish he had been able to devote even more 
space to that most scandalous “ fraud and nuisance,” the 
bond fide tippler. 

We have not yet referred to those two all-important 
questions, “ The Tied-House System” and “ Compensa- 
tion.” As to the former, Mr. Peel, of course, perceives 
that the real danger to the public interest arises from 
the precarious position of the licence-holder, hig subjec- 


tion to pressure “from within” and the consequent 
likelihood of his being tempted “to violate at any rate 
the spirit of the law.” Whatever happens in the nature 
of a breach of the Licensing Acts it simply results in a 
“transfer,” and the Justices become a mere court for the 
registration of the decrees of the brewers, the remedy 
obviously being the formation of a strong Licensing 
Authority, which will inquire into the conditions of the 
tenancy. 

In one of our large cities there are 537 “free” 
licences and 645 “tied ;” between September Ist, 1900, 
and April 15th, 1901, while there were only thirty 
transfers of “free” licences there were 126 of the 
“tied :”— 

“ In some places the police even report to the brewer owners 
anything they may have observed going wrong in the house 
in order that the tenant may be quietly removed, and do not 
mention the fact to the licensing authority, to whom the 
licence-holder ought to be primarily responsible (p. 31).” 

Mr. Peel explains very clearly the scheme for com- 
pensation propounded in the Minority Report, observing 
(as has been frequently urged in the columns of THE 
SPEAKER) that “ the present licence duties are extremely 
low and ought to be raised, apart from any other con- 
sideration,” and, in a few trenchant words, he exposes 
the insidious scheme of the Majority Report, which, 
while accepting the principle that compensation must 
come from the remaining houses, seeks, nevertheless, 
to establish a complete vested interest in the licence. 

We have spoken with such unstinted praise of Mr. 
Peel’s book that we shall probably not be thought 
captious if we suggest that he does not state the legal 
position with absolute accuracy when he says :— 

“ At present the law is that no spirits may be sold to children 
under the age of sixteen, and no kind of intoxicating liquors to 
children under thirteen.” 

The text should run “ apparently under the age of six- 
teen,” a distinction of some importance in view of 
certain criticisms passed on the Bill now before the 
House of Commons. Again, after dealing with the sale 
of liquor on packet-boats, he writes :— 

“So in theatres a dramatic licence . . . . carries with 
it a right to excise liquor licences, and it is a doubtful point how 
far, if at all, closing regulations apply.” 

Surely any doubt as to theatres was removed by the 
decision of the Queen’s Bench Division in “ Gallagher v. 
Rudd ” [1898] (1 Q.B. 114); even if we must treat as 
obiter the remarks of Mr. Justice Wright in relation to 
packet-boats and canteens, 





A WARWICKSHIRE MISCELLANY. 


RAMBLES ROUND THE EDGE HILLs. By the Rev. George Miller. 
London : Elliot Stock. 6s. 


Mr. MILLER’s little book will delight the clergy of the 
Kineton Hundred of Warwickshire and those others of 
their spiritual brethren whose placid retreats nestle on 
the Oxfordshire side of the Edge Hills. It records the 
populations, rateable values, and areas of the different 
parishes, from Domesday onwards. It suggests suitable 
reflections in the figures of the poor-rate and church 
endowments. Many of these latter might well move-to 
scorn the lips of those “ generosi” whose shrewd and 
careful grandsires, as district millers, laid a solid founda- 
tion for the prosperity of their descendants in the days 
when squire, parson, and miller governed the parish 
as a more or less amiable and convenient triumvirate. 
It has also the antiquarian flavour to be expected in the 
leisurely compilation of one who is a scholar, a gentle- 
man of the soil about which he writes, and a parson 
besides. There is much in it relating to church monu- 
ments and architecture—more still in elucidation of the 
genealogies of landowners in the Kineton Hundred and 
the neighbourhood. Now that we haye reached the. 
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twentieth century there can be little that is new to be 
told about the battle of Edge Hill itself, in which Rupert 
the Impetuous may or may not, for an hour or so, have 
held the destinies of the kingdom in the hollow of his 
hand. But the familiar narrative is agreeably revived, 
with details about hedgerows (of which there were few 
in those unenclosed days) and exhumed skeletons in 
martial attire. One could feel sorry, if it were worth 
while, that the farmhouse in which the King breakfasted 
at Radway on the morning after the battle was demolished 
so recently as 1882. Our modern Jacobins ought to have 
stopped such iconoclasm. But it is something to realise 
that the table on which the meal was served may still 
be defying time and relic-hunters. 

The picture which Mr. Miller paints for us with so 
many thoughtful and measured touches of this still 
sequestered nook of the Midlands is sufficiently cheerful. 
We are within cannon-shot (twentieth-century cannon- 
shot, that is) of the home of that rural firebrand, Mr. 
Joseph Arch, yet there is no echo in these pages of the 
discontent, reasonable and otherwise, which his lusty 
tongue in its prime scattered broadly across the shires. 
Mr. Miller prefers to dwell on times very much pre- 
Victorian—the times when every one in the country, as 
distinct from the towns, “was either an owner or 
occupier of land, from the King downwards.” The 
miserable serf of those days was, as a rule, a better- 
educated man than his posterity in the Georgian era, 
and, though “he could not marry his children without 
his lord’s consent,” he could keep more than one cow 
on the twelve acres which it was his privilege to rent 
upon terms which cannot be called severe. We are 
pleased to smile at him for his credulity in matters of 
faith, reverence, and superstition. It may be doubted, 
however, if he in his turn would not smile, with more 
charity too, at his descendant in our day who believes 
nothing, is satisfied with nothing, puts out his tongue 
at King, squire, the parson and the parson’s sermon, 
does not feel it very keenly when his daughter 
honours him with a bastard or two, and nightly drowns 
the sordid tumult of his soul at the Dun Bull or the 
Rising Sun, unchecked in his libations save by craven 
fear of the police. 

Mr. Miller loves his Edge Hill landscapes and 
hamlets too well to spoil their beauty and quiet charm 
with such obtrusively ugly figures as these ;,but, unfor- 
tunately, they are there for the rest of us who read our 
newspapers and draw conclusions from plain premises. 
He poses neither as monkish advocate nor infatuated 
admirer of feudal barons; but works, as he excusably 
may, to show that for weak and simple minds (of which 
there must always be many) naked independence of 
thought and freedom of action are a curse compared to 
the old despotism of the local lords, temporal and 
spiritual. A man lived very comfortably as a chattel in 
those days in the consciousness that he was an appre- 
ciated chattel ; and Paradise was always on his horizon. 
The peasant has gained something in the course of half 
a millennium : he may go where he pleases, do what he 
pleases within the law, and aspire as never before. But 
if he failin his mighty ambitions, he has no comforter in 
these days, and, instead of Heaven on his horizon, there 
is only the workhouse, framed in black clouds. 

The general reader will find sundry anecdotic plums 
in Mr. Miller’s book. We could wish there were more 
of them, and not quite so much dry statistical informa- 
tion, stimulating to thought though this is. The title of 
the volume is an invitation to pure enjoyment of the 
kind that—thank heaven!—our island can abundantly 
supply in every county; and there is something 
melancholy in his record of hamlets in which nothing 
has increased in the last century or two except schools 
and the poor-rate. We like far better to be reminded 
that Compton Winiattes, or Winyate, owes its name to 
the vineyards which formerly flourished in this sheltered 
little recess. In the reign of Henry the Fourth there 
were grapes enough there to employ several women for 
five days in the picking. Why may not the Marquis of 


Northampton be persuaded to make an effort to restore 
this vanished industry to our thirsty and beer-drinking 
England? To be sure, that warm southern rise from 
this charming, though desolate, old Manor House is 
now somewhat thickly timbered, but we warrant, with 
proper culture and processes, Compton Winiattes could 
press a wine as good as much in France. Poor incentive, 
maybe! Yet it is much also that it can be tendered 
conscientiously. 

There are interesting particulars about that magni- 
ficent other Compton estate in the Hundred, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s seat, Compton Verney. ‘‘ Capa- 
bility Brown” has certainly won the esteem of the 
county for his labours here. -Nowhere in Warwick- 
shire may the humble pedestrian see a nobler blend of 
sylvan splendour and green lawns sloping to swan- 
decked lakes. The far-extending cowslipped marsh- 
lands on the other side of the road still recall the times 
when we could not afford the expensive audacity of 
hedges to our fields. Of one of the Compton Verney 
chaplains in the eighteenth century, Mr. Miller tells a 
spirited and precious little tale. He accepted the office 
only on the condition that he should dine at my lord’s 
table and not in the housekeeper’s room. As his father— 
a naval captain—had distinguished himself in the taking 
of Spanish vessels, it is clear that valour ran in the 
family. One may hope he did not live to regret this 
stand made tor the dignity of his birthright and high 
calling. 

It is only fitting that in a book the scheme of which 
radiates from an historic battlefield we should find a 
reference to our volunteers. Mr. Miller’s own especial 
volunteer is almost too good to be true. Such as he is, 
he must be immortalised :— 

“ After one of the field-days with the company at Kineton, 
when the muskets were handed in, one of them was found to 
be full of cartridges from the butt to the nozzle. On inquiry 
it was discovered that the man who had used it had carefully 
loaded at the word of command. When, however, the word 
‘ Fire !’ was given, his courage failed, and he was afraid to 
pull the trigger. The Kineton Volunteers (it was early in the 
last century) were not called out for active service, and this man 
never offered his services in the regular army, as might natu- 
rally have been expected.” 

Is Mr. Miller gently ironical in his concluding 
sentence? If not, perhaps it would be improved by 
patriotic revision. In these blustering days even an 
inoffensive country parson must not smile, though even 
so good humouredly, at the picture of incompetence 
under arms. 

We will borrow one more of Mr. Miller’s anecdotes 
and promise the reader that he shall find others in the 
book quite as excellent. A crafty Warwickshire parson 
is the hero of this story :— 

“ His congregation would not contribute handsomely for the 
fires and the lights. Beginning his sermon, at the usual collec- 
tion for these purposes, he said, ‘ The objects for which you are 
asked to-night to contribute are such as belong entirely to your- 
selves. I cankeep myself quite warm when taking duty without 
any fires ; it is you, not I, that complain of the cold. Lights 
are not needful for me.’ So, blowing out the pulpit 
lights, he preached his usual hour, warm with his exertions, 
while his hearers were shivering with cold. There was no 
more difficulty about the warming and lighting expenses.’ 

We hope Mr. Miller will live to survey several other 
tracts of England as instructively and carefully as he 
has here surveyed the south-east corner of Warwick- 
shire. He deserves the reward of rather more than 
local appreciation for Rambles Round the Edge Hills. 
His illustrations, however, do not kindle enthusiasm. 





THE SIEGE AND RELIEF OF KUMASI. 


THE SIEGE OF Kumassi. By Lady Hodgson. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson, Limited. 2Is. 


THE RELIEF OF KumaAs!. By Captain Harold C. J. Biss. London: 
Methuen and Co. 6s. 


I HAVE wondered several times, in view of all the circum- 
stances, what could have induced the wife of the late 
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Governor of the Gold Coast to write a book about the 
Ashanti war, and, after closing the volume, the feeling 
remains. Asa record of the incidents which led Sir F. M. 
Hodgson to go to Kumasi and to get shut up inside 
the fort, or of the events which occurred during the 
siege, it contains nothing new and suffers from an entire 
lack of originality of treatment. As a defence of some 
of the Governor’s actions it is quite unconvincing, while 
it contains certain criticisms upon Sir James Willcocks 
and upon one, at least, of Sir F. M. Hodgson’s subordi- 
nates which, coming from the source they do, cannot be 
described as in the best of taste. Every one must have felt 
sympathy with Lady Hodgson’s experiences at Kumasi, 
as people naturally would «lo with any lady placed ina 
similar predicament. But beyond that we fail to see 
that Lady Hodgson has any claim upon the public 
imagination, and she must not complain if her excursion 
into literature is treated upon its own merits, which are 
really not easy to discover. Here isa sample of Lady 
Hodgson’s style :— 

“Once as I gazed I saw in the distance an impudent rebel 
sentry come out of the bush on to the road and flaunt his imper- 
tinent independence by executing a war dance. It was his first 
and last pas-de-seul” (sic). 

It is very curious that nobody with the exception of 
Sir F. M. and Lady Hodgson appear to have seen any- 
thing particularly heroic in the Governor’s flight from 
Kumasi, leaving behind him a handful of half-starved 
Hausas and one or two fever-stricken officers to hold out 
to the bitter end. Both the late Governor and his wife, 
however, lay particular stress upon the splendid gallantry 
of the deed. We know that Sir F. M. Hodgson hastened 
to advertise his bravery in this respect through the 
instrumentality of a newsagent, immediately upon 
landing in England. So, too, Lady Hodgson in her 
book :— 

“ We felt,” she says on page 187, “that our lives were to be 
offered for the sake of upholding the British flag, and it was 
with sinking hearts that we wished good-bye and good luck to 
our comrades who were to be left in the fort.” 

The Governor’s last words, which expressed the general 
feeling, were, ‘‘ Well, you have a supply of food tor 
twenty-three days and are safe for that period, but we 
are going to die to-day.” After this, it is difficult to 
understand why Sir F. M. Hodgson did not secure the 
Victoria Cross for self-sacrificing heroism. The last 
chapter in the book is entitled “ Effects of British Rule,” 
and one turns hopefully to it in the expectation of 
finding something to relieve the tediousness of the rest 
of the volume. A defence of the Crown Colony system, 
perhaps; or, perchance, certain tangible details, enabling 
us to gain from the experience of a sometime resident 
in the colony a better insight in the workings of the 
native mind in connection with British administrative 
methods? Alas! all that the authoress tells us is that 
‘ thanks to the initiative and insistence of my husband,” 
bungalows raised on iron pillars have been built outside 
Accra and Christiansborg; that Government House 
possesses two tennis-grounds and a croquet-ground, that 
Accra boasts of—(1) a club “ where the men meet to 
discuss the topics of the day, and—shall I say it ?—some- 
times to squabble ;” (2) a golf-links with five holes 
where “my husband has had many a good game ;” (3) 
a cricket-ground “kept in order by a gang of prisoners ;” 
(4) a gaol ; and (5) a hospital. The “ effects of British 
rule” on the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast 
are evidently very extensive. 

There is a breeziness about Captain Biss’ book which 
attracts and an entire elimination of the puff-personal, 
which adds to its value as a narrative of exciting inci- 
dents, and in no way detracts from the favourable 
Opinion one forms of the author. The photographs with 
which it is illustrated are good and carefully chosen, and 
those facing respectively page 130, ‘‘A Sentry of the 
West African Frontier Force,” and page 222, “An 
Ashanti Stockade after Bombardment,” are particularly 
excellent. The volume is appropriately dedicated, “ With 
every token of respect, to the memory of my comrades, 


officers, non-commissioned officers, and men who 
died in the execution of their duty during the 
Ashanti War of 1g00.” The South African holocaust 
has absorbed so many lives and the public has got 
so accustomed to casualty lists, that the Ashanti 
butcher’s bill is apt to seem tame in comparison. Yet 
it was a costly price to pay for an abortive attempt upon 
a Golden Stool. Out of 152 Europeans, Captain Biss 
tells us, nine were killed in action, seven died of disease, 
fifty-two were wounded, and fifty-four invalided from 
wounds and sickness. The strength of the native force 
was 2,804, out of which 114 were killed in action, 102 
died from disease, 683 were wounded (the number of 
those who died from the effects of their wounds is not 
given), and forty-one were returned as missing ; while, 
of the unfortunate carriers, 400 died of disease and 5,000 
were admitted to hospital. Then there were the losses 
of the friendlies who, “‘ to the number of 3,500,”’ we had 
induced to settle in and around the fort at Kumasi (the 
original inhabitants of the place, the men who made 
Kumasi one of the most flourishing centres of internal 
West African commerce, the rendezvous of numberless 
caravans from Hausa and the Western Soudan—the 
Ashantis to wit—having scattered to the bush towns 
since the forcible removal of Prempreh in 1896), and 
probably a third of whom either perished of starvation 
during the siege or in the course of the Governor’s 
“flight,” as Captain Biss calls it. To make the total 
wastage complete, one would also have to reckon—were 
it possible, which it is not—the Ashantis who fell before 
the rifles and bayonets of our troops ; those who were 
subsequently “ executed,” and those who were massacred 
by our allies, the Bekwais, who do not, it is true, take 
scalps, but who, according to a correspondent of the 
Standard (none other, if we inistake not, than Captain 
Biss himself), had the unpleasant habit of marching 
into camp with the heads of Ashantis stuck upon their 
spears, being attached firmly thereto by passing string 
through their lolling tongues. It is but natural that Sir 
James Willcocks, Captain Biss and other officers engaged 
in the Ashanti war should praise the bravery of our 
native troops, and well deserved that praise undoubtedl 

is, for a pluckier set of men it would be hard to find. 
But what a thousand pities it seems that their talents 
and their fidelity should be used for the slaughter of 
members of their own race. If only our Administration 
would spend a tithe of the trouble in securing the 
co-operation of the natives of West Africa for the 
peaceful development of their country that our officers 
spend in converting them into fighting units, what 
benefits would result toall concerned ! These reflections 
gain additional weight from what the author has to say— 
like the gallant soldier he is—on the courage of the 
Ashantis, and also on their remarkable abilities :— 

“The organisation of the Ashanti army,” he tells us, “ was 
quite wonderful, and seemed almost incredible for any savage 
race. It was subdivided into units of different sizes, the 
smallest being a company. The various chieftains held com- 
mands proportionate to their rank. é The usual 
method of fighting was in three lines, each formed of a com- 
pany under its own captain ; they would double up and fire 
successively, running to the rear when they had done so to get 
freshly loaded guns ; this accounted for the unceasing fire they 
were enabled to keep up.” 

Treat these men fairly, respect their institutions, 
gradually inculcate your higher moral ethics into their 
minds with a view to the extirpation of human sacrifices 
and the like —things which are not due to innate cruelty, 
as the ignorant would have us believe, but to religious 
superstition spread over generations—and what would 
they not be capable of as factors in the development 
of the British West African Empire ? 

Space does not permit of extensive quotation from 
this most interesting book. Suffice it to say that the 
casual reader will find therein plenty to attract and 
excite, for the sanguinary struggles which resulted in 
the overthrow of the Ashantis are stirringly told, while 
the student of West African affairs cannot but gain ina 
variety of ways from its perusal. 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY. By Professor Ramsay. Two Vols. London : 
Dent and Co. (Temple Primers.) 


MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By Gregory and Simmons. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 


SELF-EDUCATOR IN CHEMISTRY. 


By James Knight. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


AN unfortunate result of the inevitable specialisation of 
modern science is the zealous care with which some 
branches endeavour to protect themselves from outside 
interference. The loyal geologist or biologist disregards 
with a cheerful conscience all that the mere physicist 
has to say about the age of the earth. So, until recently, 
have chemists—or at all events those chemists who write 
text-books—ignored recent investigations into the consti- 
tution of matter and the nature of solutions. No doubt 
they have felt a double glow of satisfaction in the thought 
that, besides protecting chemistry from the inroads of 
the physicist, they were also guarding their country 
from the importation of knowledge made in Germany. 
Meanwhile the text-book has suffered. Professor 
Ramsay has abandoned this attitude and is to be con- 
gratulated on having produced a work which shows 
that it is quite possible to make clear even to the 
amateur the interesting ramifications of the discoveries 
of van t’Hoff and Arrhenius. 


Part I. is devoted to Theoretical Chemistry, and 
begins with a concise and lucid account of the history 
of the science, in which it is a relief to be spared the 
customary abuse of the Phlogiston theory. After all it 
was largely a matter of terminology. What we regard 
as presence of oxygen the Phlogistonists regarded as 
lack of Phlogiston. The discovery that in this case 
Phlogiston must be considered as possessing negative 
weight caused at first no misgivings in the minds of the 
faithful. Nowadays we are less subtle, and tolerate no 
negatives outside mathematics. But a theory which led 
Scheele to the discovery of oxygen has at least justified 
its existence. The subject of solutions is introduced 
by a discussion of dissociation, and the connection 
between osmotic pressure and the lowering of the 
freezing and boiling points is pointed out. The cause 
of this connection is not stated, Professor Ramsay no 
doubt hesitating to attempt an explanation of the 2nd 
Law of Thermodynamics in a popular work, but he has 
shown such success in conveying abstruse ideas clearly 
and simply that it is difficult to believe that he would 
have failed here. The 2nd Law is of such funda- 
mental importance and wide application in physical 
chemistry that one cannot but be disappointed to find 
it dismissed, in the chapter on Energy, with the mere 
statement that “ energy tends to be degraded.” Of the 
other subjects discussed in this part, Allotropy is illus- 
trated by some useful diagrams referring to water and 
sulphur. The explanation of stereo-isomerism is remark- 
ably good. An ingenious device of a folding slip is 
introduced to illustrate the long and short periods in 
Mendeleef’s table, which in its altered form, containing 
Lord Rayleigh’s and Professor Ramsay's new gases, 
looks strangely unfamiliar. 


The Second Part, dealing with systematic Che- 
mistry, will naturally appeal rather to the serious student 
of the science than to the general reader. But here 
also, although concise and up-to-date information is 
given in much detail, the method adopted of dividing 
compounds into some half-dozen groups, allows general 
truths to be very successfully emphasised. 


The Manual of Elementary Science is issued for the 
benefit of pupil-teachers taking the Queen’s Scholarship 
examination, though it does not quite cover the Science 
and Art Syllabus. Its most original feature is that the 
experiments, which are numerous and carefully de- 


scribed, are placed before the description of the prin- 
ciples which they illustrate. This, we are told, is the 
scientific method, but it necessitates some rather weari- 
some repetition. A principle—e.g., the indestructibility 
of matter—is first of all illustrated by several experi- 
ments, whose moral is then conveyed in large print. 
The lesson is paraphrased several times later on under 
the heading “Chief Points of the Chapter,” and is 
clinched by a question. Sometimes, perhaps, hammering 
is the only method of making an impression, but it is 
pleasanter to believe that our pupil-teachers are amen- 
able to less ponderous treatment. Many of the 
illustrations are not new, and this makes it somehow 
less surprising to find some of the statements rather out 
of date. Weare carried back more than a generation 
by the statement that the standard yard is kept at the 
Exchequer Chambers, and matters are hardly set right 
by prematurely describing it as being made of platinum 
instead of bronze. There are numerous other unfortunate 
slips in the physical and chemical parts. The Third Part 
is devoted to Elementary Astronomy and the “ scientific 
method” seems here much more successful. The 
explanation, aided by an excellent series of diagrams, is 
always easily followed and complete. The questions 
are well chosen, and include an interesting collection 
of literary extracts for comment: one wonders what 
realistic novelist observed that “ the moon, which was in 
its first quarter, was still low down in the east, but the 
stars were thick overhead.” 


It is pleasant in these days to find an elementary 
text-book which disclaims any intention of assisting the 
examinee. The Self-Educator in Chemistry discusses 
pleasantly the chemistry of daily life. The chapters 
deal ‘with separate subjects—Water, the Atmosphere, 
Rocks, Foods, Fermentation, &c.—and are for the most 
part independent, and avoid all unnecessary theory. The 
illustrations are original ; that representing the prepara- 
tion of hydrochloric acid shows the gas passing through 
a wash-bottle. Presumably this bottle does not contain 
water; but this should surely be explained, otherwise 
the ardent self-educator who sets up a home-made 
laboratory in accordance with the excellent practical 
instructions given in the introduction may at this point 
receive a severe check. The book is brightly written, 
and a slight tendency to metaphysical platitudes will 
not, perhaps, annoy those for whose benefit it is specially 
intended. 


E. W. R. 





FICTION. 


“Who is born a woman is born a fool” quotes Miss Mary 
E. Mann on the title-page of Among the Syringas (London : 
T. Fisher Unwin). Poor Barbara Bain was certainly a fool 
and, being ignorant also, her lot in life was hard. We cannot 
understand her love for priggish and faithless Captain Steer, 
but there is no reason why a woman’s heart should bz more 
easily read in fiction than in real life ; and granted that her 
love was real, her life was a most pathetic one. With no one 
but an ignorant maid-of-all-work to guard her honour, she 
drifts into indiscretions which leave her without even an 
acquaintance, except a correspondent in India whom she has 
never seen—-the father of a young boy, left under the charge 
of her stepfather, a good-for-nothing parson. Her illspelt, 
intimate letters to this unseen friend are touching human 
documents. Miss Mann has humour and sympathy, to the 
verge of tender-heartedness, and writes with a pleasant, 
readable style. Among the Syringas is not so original in idea 
nor so strong in execution as The Pattern Experiment, but it is 
a book that no one will be the worse for having read. 
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The LISTS are now OPEN 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
and will CLOSE for other than Continental applications on or before SATURDAY, April 27th, 1got. 


The JUNGLE SYNDICATE, Limited, INVITES SUBSCRIPTIONS for 


THE GAMELSOO CONCESSIONS, LTD. 


(GOLD COAST COLONY, WEST AFRICA). 





Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. 





NID: nos ser annesostnrsncivsnecennes 


£200,000, 


Divided into 200,000 Shares of £1 each, 
50,000 of which are Working Capital Shares. 
52,000 SHARES are OFFERED for SUBSCRIPTION at PAR, and the Vendor wiil take at least 123,000 Shares in part payment of 
_ _ purchase consideration, making an issue of 175,000 Shares. 
Payable—2s. 6d. per Share on Application ; 7s. 6d. per Share on Allotment ; and the balance as and when required, in Calls not exceeding 
5s. per Share at intervals of not less than two months. 





DIRECTORS. 
R. WHIELDON BARNETT, B.C.L. (Oxon.), Chairman ) Directors of the Jungle Syndi- 
JOSEPH HENOCHSBERG, cate, Limited, of Broad 
WILFRED K. INGHAM, Street House, London, E.C. 
Col. F. W. Nrxon, late R.E., Crofton, Orpington, Kent. 
Sir HENRY WARDLAW, Bart., Honor Oak Park, S.E. 
BANKERS. 
THE BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, Limited, 4, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C , and 
14, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
Messrs. P. MACFADYEN AND CO, Winchester House, London, E.C. 
BROKERS. 
London—R. A. ce AND Co., 28, Throgmorton Street, and Stock Exchange, 


STANLEY S, GALBRAITH, 48, Threadneedle Street, and Stock Exchange, E.C. 
Leeds—-JOHN S. HEPPER, Savings Bank Chambers, Bond Street. 


SOLICITORS. 
CLAUDE LUMLEY AND Co., 130, Strand, W.C. 
(For the Jungle Syndicate, Limited). 
TEMPLER DOWN AND MILLER, 31, Lombard Street, E.C. 

(For the Company). 

AUDITORS. 
BAWDEN, SMILES, AND Co., Chartered Accountants, Norfolk House, Laurence 
Pountney Hill, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
J. W. CREASSER, Broad Street House, E.C. 


AGENTS IN FRANCE. 
SociETE FINANCIERE FRANCO-ANGLAISE, 7, Rue Lafitte, Paris ; and at Lille. 





This Company is formed to acquire and develop an auriferous area, situate in the 
Denkira district in the Gold Coast Colony, and known as the Gamelsoo and Amooyaw 
Concessions. 

These Concessions form part of the gold-bearing belt which runs from Wassau 
to Denkira, and are held under leases dated the 18th July, 1899, for terms of 99 years, 
subject to rent of £70 per annum for .each Concession, to be increased to £400 per 
annum on the commencement of regular mining operations. The leases, registered 
as Nos. 46 and 47 in the Official Register of Leases at Cape Coast, volume 5, are 
engrossed on pages 246 to 256 thereof, and in each case are made between Kodwo 
Kodea of Kwamanin, of the one part, and Charles Pobee, by his attorney Brown 
Pobee, and Joseph Mensah, both of Gold Coast Colony, of the other part. 

SITUATION, 

The properties are situated on the Elmina-Sefuhi main road to the Hinterland, a 
few miles north of the well-known Bokitsi Goldfields, and between these mines and 
the Offin River Group, about 85 miles from the coast. 

Enclosed isa sketch map of the properties, which aggregate 32 square miles, but as 
no official survey of the Colony has as yet been made, the boundaries and locations 
must be treated as approximate only. 

i TRANSPORT. 

The railway now being constructed from Secondi via Tarkwa to Koomassi will 

pass within a few miles of the properties. 
GEOLOGY. 

The geology is similar to that of Wassau, where quartz reefs exist, and also to 
that of the Ayanfooi district. 

WORKINGS. 


There are numerous native shafts on the properties, sunk to depths varying 
between 20 feet and 80 feet. 
ASSAYS. 


Samples of the ore have been assayed by Messrs. Johnson, Matthey, and Co., 
and show results running from 6dwts. 12 grains to 20z. 1odwts. 8 grains per ton. 

The territory has been surveyed by Mr. Bernard A. Collins, M.E., and Mr. H. 
Vroom, Junior, F.R.G.S., C.E., and M-E., from whose reports the above statements 
are taken. Mr. Collins concludes his report with the words:—“I have the fullest 
confidence in the property.” 

_ Mr. E. G. Woodford, M.E., A.I.M.E., the eminent Randt Mining Engineer (late 
Chief. State Engineer of Mines to the Transvaal Government), having been sent out 
by the Jungle Syndicate, Limited, to West Africa, with instructions to inspect these 
Concessions, cabled from Cape Coast, under date 18th March, 1901 :---“ Think it wise 
to secure property.” Mr. Woodford has been further instructed to make an accurate 
survey of the Concessions and to prepare a scale map. 

The Company will commence operations with the benefit of :—-(1) An Agreement 
between the Jungle Syndicate, Limited, of Broad Street House, London, E.C., of the 
one part, and the Joint Stock Investment Company, Limited, of 79, Cornhill, London, 
E.C., of the other part, dated the 17th April, 1901, under which the latter Company 
have the option to acquire four square miles of the above area for a consideration of 
£25,000, payable in fully-paid Shares of a Company to be formed with a Capital of 
£100,000, it being stipulated that not less than 425,000 shall be set aside for working 
Capital ; and (2) an Agreement between the fone Syndicate, Limited, of the one 
part, and Scott Cropper, of Throgmorton House, 15, Copthall Avenue, London, E.C., 
of the other part, dated the 18th April, 1901, under which he has the option to acquire 
one square mile of the above area for a consideration of £1,000 in cash and 25 per 
cent. of the Capital of a Company to be formed to acquire and develop the property, 
with a Capital of not less than £75,000, of which £25,000 shall be reserved as working 
Capital. A Company has already been registered with the title of the Jappa Gold 
Mines, Limited, to develop the property acquired under the first-mentioned 
Agreement. : 

The qualification of a Director is the holding of Shares in the Company of the 
nominal amount of £100. 

The remuneration of the Directors, divisible as they shall decide amongst 
themselves, is fixed “4 the Articles at £1,000 per annum, and also 5 _ cent. of the 
divisible profits in each year after 10 per cent. has been paid on the issued Share 
Capital, provided the total amount of such further remuneration shall not exceed in 
any year the sum of £5,000. The Articles provide. that the remuneration of the 
Directors shall be paid quarterly. 

The following Contracts have been entered into :— 

(a) An Agreement dated the 2oth day of April, a. and made between the 
ungle Syndicate, Limited, of Broad Street House, London, E.C., of the one part, and 
ames William Creasser, of Broad Street House, E.C.. as trustee for this Company, of 
he other part. Under this agreement the Jungle Syndicate, Limited, agrees to sell to 

this Company, when incorporated, the said Concessions and the benefit of the 
Agreements with the Joint Stock Investment Company, Limited, and Scott Cropper, 
above-mentioned, for £153,000, payable as to £123,000 in fully-paid Shares of this 
Company, as to £10,000 in cash, and as to the balance of £20,000 in cash to the extent 
of one-half of the cash subscription over and above £15,000, and as to the unsatisfied 
balance (if any) in fully-paid Shares of this Company. The Jungle Syndicate under- 
takes for a consideration of 10 per cent. in cash payable by the Company (such 
Payment being —_ authorized by the Articles of Association) to subscribe or obtain 
firm subscriptions for at least 15,000 Shares of the Company within one month from 
the 2oth day of April, 1901, and also to pay the preliminary expenses of the Company. 
The following Contracts may be held to be material and are disclosed accord- 


yi— 
A Contract dated the 11th January, 1901, between Hendrik Vroom, Junior, of 
97, Gower Street, London, as Attorney for the Lessees, of the one part, and John 





Robertson, of 142-3, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C., of the other part, 
for the sale of the Lessees’ interest in the said Concessions for £50,000, payable as to 
#40,000 in fully-paid Shares and as to 410,000 in cash or Shares, and also for an 
immediate payment of ¢250. 

An Indenture dated the 20th March, 1go1, between the said John Robertson, of 
the one part, and George Evans, of 4, Upper Chadwell Street, London, E.C., of the 
other part. 

An Agreement dated the 29th March, 1g01 between the said George Evans, of 
the one part, and Ellis Parker, of Broad Street House, E.C., of the other part, for the 
sale of the Lessees’ interest in the said Concessions for the sum of £60,609, payable 
as to £600 in cash on the signing of the Agreement, as to $10,000 either in cash or 
Shares, and the balance in Shares of a Company to ic incorporated (being this 
Company). 

An Agreement dated the 4th day of April, 1991, between the siid Ellis Parker 
and the Jungle Syndicate, Limited, of Broad Street House, E.C., for the sale of the 
Lessees’ interest in the said Concessions for the sum ef £65,000, payable as to £5,000 
in cash, as to £50,000 in Shares, and as to £10,000 in cash or Shares at the option of 
the Directors of this Company. 

The preliminary expenses of and incident to the formation of the Company 
(excluding the duties on registration and the underwriting commission above- 
mentioned, which will be paid by the Company), experts’ fees, law costs, printing, 
advertising, brokerage (at the rate of 6d. per Share on allotments on brokers’ stamped 
application forms), stamps, &c., estimated to amount to £5,000 or thereabouts, will 
be paid by the Jungle Syndicate, Limited. 

No sum has been or will be paid to any promoter save such as is provided by 
the Agreements aforesaid. 

The minimum cash subscription upon which the Directors may proceed to 
allotment is £15,000. 

With the exception of the Shares hereinbefore specified, the Company has not 
agreed to issue any Shares for a consideration other than cash, and has not agreed to 
issue any Debentures. 

Messrs. Barnett, Henochsberg, and Ingham, being Directors of the Jungle Syndi- 
cate, Limited, and holding respectively 120, 320, and 20 Shares, will not act until 
after allotment. 

Copies of the before-mentioned Concessions, Contracts, and Reports, and of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, can be seen at the Offices of the Company 
on any day between the hours of 11 a.m.and 4 p.m., before the closing of the list of 
applications. Applications must be made upon the accompanying form and must be 
sent with a remittance of 2s. 6d. per Share, payable to the Bankers of the Company, 
not later than Saturday, the 27th ay of April, 1901. 

If the number of Shares allotted to any applicant is less than the number applied 
for by such applicant, the excess amount paid on application will be applied in or 
towards  _— of the amount payable on allotment, and the balance (if any) will 
be returned. 

Where no allotment is made, the amount paid on application will be returned in 
full. 

Application will be made at an early date to the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
in London for a Special Settlement in the Shares. 

Prospectuses and Forms of —— can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, or from the Bankers or Brokers. 

London, 23rd April, 1901. 





This Form to be sent entire, with remittance to the Bankers, the Bank of British 
West Africa, Limited, 4, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C., and 14, Castle Street, Liverpool ; 
or Messrs. P. Macfadyen and Co., Winchester House, London, E.C., to one or other 
of which firms all cheques should be made payable. * 

WO cveresge sere 


THE GAMELSOO CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 
(GOLD COAST COLONY, WEST AFRICA). 
CAPITAL 200,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 
ISSUE OF 175,000 SHARES, 

Of which 52,000 are now offered for subscription at -par, payable 2s. 6d. on Appiica- 
tion, 7s. 6d. on Allotment, and the balance as and when required in calls not 
exceeding 5s. per Share at intervals of not less than two months. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the DiREcTORS of THE GAMELSOO CONCESSIONS, LIMITED. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £............000: being 

a deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share due on application for Shares in the above 
Company, I hereby request you to allot me that number of Shares, and I agree to 
accept such Shares or any less number that may be ailotted to me, upon the terms 
of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, andthe Prospectus 
of the Company, dated the 23rd day of April. 1901, and I authorise you to place my 
name upon the Register of Shareholders in respect of any Shares so allotted to me, 
and I agree to pay the further instalments payable in respect of the said Shares, as 
and when called upon so to do. 


HNO GD Fh so hs cece cintcccccccedcocecvcedesecsqnnessessépdeNeses ° 
To be \ Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 
written < REED 0.0 6.60000 600006 660000 0005 000006000b606800ss 200600080 toee0 
distinctly. Description 2... ccccccccvcccccccccscvccscccccecccccccusecscoscce 
“Ordinary Signatures ..ccsccccceseccccccccccceqccedscocccosvcoces 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


Nothing in the Anglo-Saxon Revicw is more admirable 
than its careful reproduction of ancient bindings. So little 
talent is now devoted to the designing of new patterns for 
book covers that one is apt to forget how nearly such design- 
ing may approach to the rank of a fine art. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when books were happily fewer 
than they are now, as much thought and skill was expended 
on the adornment of their covers as was devoted to the paint- 
ing of a picture. To reproduce these ancient models is, there- 
fore, a true service to art, and the volumes of the Anglo-Saxon 
offer no inconsiderable introduction to the study of bookbind- 
ing. The cover of the current number is a copy of a Venetian 
design of 1560, and illustrates the effect upon Venice of her 
acquaintance with the decorative art of the East. Of the 
articles in the Review the most interesting probably is Mr. 
Cyril Davenport’s history of “St. Edward’s Crown,” and the 
Coronation. The English crown, apparently, is more modern, 
and possesses less historic interest than the great diadems of 
Europe—the St. Stephen’s of Hungary, the sacred Corona 
Ferrea of Lombardy, now used by the Austrian Emperors, and 
the “ Crown of Charlemagne.” Its date is so recent as 1662, 
but it is believed to contain very ancient stones, and to 
resemble the old crown which vanished in the Civil Wars. 
Coronations have not always been so dignified as one 
would expect. The Archbishop at Henry I.’s_ corona- 
tion was so palsied that he knocked the crown from 
the King’s head; and James II.’s crown was so badly 
fitted that it slipped off, a clear omen. George I.’s ceremony 
was chiefly remarkable for the profanity uttered by the chief 
personages. The Earl Marshal, in George III.’s time, forgot 
to bring the sword of State, but promised, when rebuked by 
the King, “that the next coronation shall be regulated in the 
exactest manner possible.” 

A more utilitarian subject is discussed by Mr. Morton 
Frewen, who wishes to establish a department of fisheries. 
He suggests that “the superb Government establishments 
in the United States and Germany ” should be imitated in this 
country. The naturalization of the striped bass in the Pacific 
is the most remarkable American feat. In 1879 some speci- 
mens were transferred to San Francisco; in 1880 and 1886 
single bass were caught ; in 1888 the price was four shillings 
a pound ; now it is threepence, and a single boat sometimes 
catches 9,000 pounds in one day. The business of a depart- 
ment is, it seems, to investigate the conditions under which 
fish live, and to point out how, by the encouragement or 
extermination of certain kinds, the greatest quantity of edible 
fish may be obtained. Thus, oyster “spat” is the food of the 
common starfish, which in its turn is devoured by mackerel, 
and mackerel are the natural prey of bluefish. Porpoises, 
therefore, by feeding on bluefish may increase the number of 
mackerel, thereby reducing starfish, and assisting “ natives” to 
survive. Mr. Frewen thinks that with a _ well-equipped 
department and a competent Minister, salmon might sell in 
our markets at fourpence or sixpencea pound. 
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LYCEUM. CORIOLANUS. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, Shakespeare’s 
CORIOLANUS. 

Coriolanus .................. HENRY IRVING. 
Volumnia..................... Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
The entire production from designs by Sir L. Alma Tadema. 
The music has specially been composed by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
Box-office (Mr. C. W. Mackay) open 10 till Io. 
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